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CUMPENSATIONS, 
The darkening streets about me lie, 
The shame, the fret, the squalid jars: 
But swallows’ wings go flashing by 
And in the puddles there are stars, 
FREDERICK LANGBRIDGR, 





HYMN TO DEATH. 


Lord of the 
main 
Knows not the splendor of the awaken- 
ing sun. 
O’er its wide fields there waves no yellow 
grain, 
No lingering glory 
done; 
But everywhere is quietness and peace: 


land of darkness, thy do 


tells when day is 


A land of shadows as of wings out- 
spread, 

Where strife, and hot desire, and anguish 
cease, 


And, regnant in their stead, 
Broods the unbroken silence of the dead. 


Shepherd that leanest pensive on thy 
crook 
In the low valley of the gathered mist, 
Watching with fixed unfathomable look 
Yon smiling pastures which the sun hath 
kissed, 
Lo! hither come the stragglers from the 
flocks 
Weary stumbling down the rugged steep, 
Torn by the briers, bruised by the cruel 
rocks. 
Ah, shepherd, lead thy sheep 
Gently unto the bourne of rest and sleep. 


Healer of heart-ache, when beneath the 


strain 
Of toil and struggle the tired pulse beats 
low, 
Or the racked body writhes in throes of 
pain, 
And weeping, round the house the 
mourners go, 
Calmly thou enterest through the fast 


closed door, 
Smiling on those poor souls who cower 
and shrink, 
Then standing by the sufferer, bendest 
o'er, 
And givest him to drink 
A draught fresh-drawn 
Lethe’s brink. 


from blessed 


Warder of this great dungeon-palace built 

By Him whose footstool is the farthest 
star, 

Here lie thy prisoners—spirits stained with 
guilt, 


Compensations, ete, 


And the white souls that need not chain 
or bar. 
Untiring, through its endless corridor 
Thou rangest, and the clanking of thy 
key 
Is music to the captives who would soar, 
And only wait for thee 
To draw the bolt, and whisper “Liberty!” 


Helmsman that sittest ‘mid the lowering 


dark, 
Patiently stretching forth thy strong 
right hand 
To those who fear thee and thy dusky 


bark, 


Thou mayest not stay: a wind blows 
from the land, 
The rushing keel pursues the ebbing 
wave, 
Thy trembling freight turn their sad 


eyes on thine, 
That show not doubt or dread, intent and 
grave. 
For thee, for thee they shine, 
Those lights that gleam beyond the ho- 
rizon-line. 


Master of subtler harmonies than fill 
The upper air where roll the heavenly 
spheres, 
Life strikes a thousand cords that soothe 
* and thrill— 
Love, hate, revenge, ambition, laughter, 


tears; 
One note is thine, one note the heart of 
man 
Yields to thy touch, then like a broken 
string 


Falls mute, but that clear strain beyond 
the span 
Of short-lived time shall ring, 
Turning the anthems which the immortals 
sing. 
Shadew, when in visions of the 
night 
Before our eyes unveiled, thy form hath 
passed, 
And our proud hearts have paid in quick 
affright 
Their tribute to 
vast, 
hiave we not seen through and beyond 
thee rise— 
Between thee and the light that fires the 
sun— 
The substance thou translatest to our eyes, 
The awful form of One 


Great 


thee, silent, sombre, 


With whom have Time, and Life, and 
Death begun? 
Speaker. B. P. NEUMAN. 
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From The Nineteenth Century. 
THE APOTHEOSIS OF THE NOVEL UNDER 
QUEEN VICTORIA. 

Let us leave it to the reviewers to abuse 
such effusions of fancy at their leisure, 
and ever every new novel to talk in 
threadbare strains of the trash with which 
the press now groans, Let us not desert 
one another; we are an injured body, <Al- 
theugh our productions have afforded 
more extensive and unaffected pleasure 
than these of any other literary corpora- 
tions in the world, no species of composi- 
tion has been so much decried. From 
pride, ignorance, or fashion, our foes are 
almost as many as our readers; and while 
the abilities of the  nine-hundredth 
nubridger of the History of England, or of 
the man who collects and publishes in a 
volume some dozen lines of Milton, Pope, 
and Prior, with a paper from the Specta- 
tor, and a chapter from Sterne, are eulo- 
gized by a thousand pens there seems al- 
most a general wish of decrying the ca- 
pacity and undervaluing the labor of the 
novelist, and of slighting the performances 
which have only genius, wit and taste to 
recommend them. 


So wrote Miss Austen, a woman of 
spirit as well as a woman of genius, at 
the commencement of the expiring cen- 
tury. Nobody could write so now. The 
eighty years which have elapsed since 
Jane Austen was laid to rest in Win- 
chester Cathedral have brought no in- 
tellectual or moral revolution more 
complete than the apotheosis of the 
novel. Sir Walter Scott seriously, and 
with good reason, believed that if he 
had put his name to “Waverley” and 
“Guy Mannering” he would have in- 
jured his reputation as a poet, and even 
his character as a gentleman. If a 
novel is published anonymously now- 
adays, it is in order that the public may 
be subsequently informed whose iden- 
tity it is which has been artfully, and 
but for a moment, concealed. The 
novel threatens to supersede the pulpit, 
as the motor-car will supersede the 
omnibus. We have a new class of nov- 
elists who. take themselves very 
seriously, and well they may. Their 
works are seldom intended to raise a 
smile. They are designed for 
amusement than for instruction, so that 
to read them in a spirit of levity would 


less 
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be worse than laughing In church, and 
almost as bad as making a joke in really 
respectable society. The responsibill- 
ties of intellect are now so widely felt 
that they weigh even where there is no 
xround forthem. Imagination, if it exists, 
must be kept within bounds. Humor, or 
what passes for it, must be sparingly in- 
dulged. The foundations of belief, the fu- 
ture of the race, the freedom of the will, 
the unity of history, the limits of political 
economy, are among the subjects which 
haunt the mind without paralyzing the 
pen of the latter-day novelist. The 
“smooth tale, generally of love,” has 
been developed into a representation of 
the higher life with episodes on ultimate 
things. I dare say that it is all quite 
right, and that to read for amusement is 
a blunder as well as a sin. If people 
want comedy, they can go to the play. 
If they want farce, they can turn to 
politics. The serious novel is for 
graver moods. But those who love, like 
Horace, the golden mean may look back 
with fondness to the beginning of her 
Majesty’s reign, when novelists had 
ceased to be pariahs and had not be- 
come prigs. 

Perhaps few of us realize the extent 
to which the novel itself is a growth of 
the present reign. If we put aside the 


great and conspicuous instances of 
Defoe, Richardson, and Fielding, of 
Fanny Burney, Jane Austen, and 


Walter Scott, there is scarcely an En- 
glish novelist now read who died before 
her Majesty's accession to the throne. 

I am told that superfine people, when 
they wish to disparage art, or literature, 
or furniture, or individuals, describe 
the objects of their contempt as “Early 
Victorian.” In other words, they con- 
sign them to the same category as 
Dickens, Thackeray, and Charlotte 
Bronté. The immense and almost un- 
paralleled popularity of Dickens has, as 
was inevitable, suffered some diminu- 
tion. The social abuses which he 
satirized are for the most part extinct. 
The social habits which he chronicled 
have largely disappeared. The taste for 
“wallowing naked in the pathetic” is 
not what it was. <A generation has 
arisen which can be charitable without 
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strange to realize that “Pickwick” and 
“Oliver Twist” were actually coming out 


waiting for Christmas, and cheerful 
without drinking to excess. But these 
are small points, and it is Impossible to 
imagine a time when Dickens will not 
be regarded as one of the great masters 
of English fiction. The late Master of 
Balliol, a keen and fastidious critic, a 
refined and delicate scholar, regarded 
Dickens as beyond comparison the first 
writer of his time. When the queen 
came to the throne, “Pickwick” was ap- 
pearing in monthly parts. The first 
number was issued in Aprii, 1836, the 
last in November, 1837. It is a curious 
coincidence that in June, 1837, when the 
crown actually passed from William the 
Fourth to Victoria, the death of the 
author’s sister-in-law suspended the 
publication. “Pickwick” had _ burst 
upon the world as an entire novelty. 
No other English novelist who was then 
writing survives now except Disraeli 
and Bulwer, as different from Dickens, 
to say nothing of their inferiority, as 
chalk from cheese. 

The imitators of Dickens, so numer- 
ous and so tiresome, are apt, illogically 
enough, to make people forget that he 
was among the most original of all 
writers. It is the language of compli- 
ment and not of detraction to call him 
the Cockney’s Shakespeare. In Shake- 
speare he was steeped. His favorite 
novelist was Smollett. But his art was 
all his own. He was the Hogarth of 
literature, painting with a broad brush, 
never ashamed of caricature, but al- 
ways an artist, and not a dauber. 
There is little or no resemblance be- 
tween Falstaff and Sam Weller. But 
they are the two comic figures which 
have most thoroughly seized upon the 
English mind. Touchstone and Mr. 
Micawber may be each a finer specimen 
of his creator’s powers. They are not, 
however, quite so much to the taste of 
all readers. They require a little more 
fineness of palate. Sam Weller is, and 
seems likely to remain, the ideal Lon- 
doner. We cannot hear his pronuncia- 
tion. We get his humor without its 
drawbacks. The defects are absent 
from his qualities. He has not even the 


appalling gluttony which distinguishes 
Mr. Pickwick and his friends. 


It seems 


at the same time. “Oliver Twist” be- 
gan to run in January, 1837, and con- 
tinued till March, 1839. “Oliver Twist,” 


again, was overlapped by “Nicholas 
Nickleby,” which lasted from April, 
1838, to October, 1839. Three such 


books in little more than three years is 
a feat which no other British novelist 
has achieved, except Sir Walter Scott. 
They proved to the benighted “Early 
Victorians” that in the days of effete 
Whiggery and Bedchamber plots a 
genius of the highest order had ap- 
peared. Miss Martineau could never 
forgive Dickens for having in “Oliver 
Twist” confounded the new Poor-law 
with the old. That is not literary crit- 
icism. But it must be admitted that 
Dickens, though not intellectually a 
Socialist, was a very sentimental poli- 
tician. He hated political economy, 
and he coupled with it the name of Sir 
Robert Peel. A gushing and impulsive 
benevolence, which in Dickens’s case 
was thoroughly genuine, is often 
offended by the cold-blooded temper and 
cautious methods of parliamentary 
statesmanship. When Dickens began 
to write, public affairs were on rather a 
low level, and were conducted on rather 
a small scale. Dickens’s early work 
was a more or less conscious revolt 
against fashionable lethargy and con- 
ventional shams. His novels, unlike 
Thackeray’s, were in a sense a part of 
politics. They were meant to affect, 
and they did affect, the political temper 
of the nation. I sometimes wonder that 
the Independent Labor Party do not 
make more of Dickens. For Dickens, 
though he did not trouble himself much 
about abstract propositions, was pos- 
sessed with the idea that both political 
parties were engaged in preying upon 
the public. 

To Dickens as an historical novelist 
imperfect justice has been done. The 
“Tale of Two Cities” is said to be most 
admired by those who admire Dickens 
the least. A similar remark has been 
made of “Esmond.” The “Tale of Two 
Cities” is founded upon Carlyle’s 
“French Revolution.” It has no humor, 
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or next to none. But it is a marvellous 
piece of writing; the plot, though sim- 
ple, is excellent, and, whatever may be 
thought about the genuineness of the 
pathos in“Dombey and Son,” or the “Old 
Curiosity Shop,” the tragedy of Sidney 
Carton is a tragedy indeed. The use of 
Christ’s words, especially of words 
which occur in the Burial Service of the 
Church of England, is always a danger- 
ous experiment. But at the end of the 
“Tale of Two Cities,” Dickens has justi- 
fieu it by the reverence and the dignity 
of his tone. “Barnaby Rudge,” the 
story of Lord George Gordon and his 
riots, is, I cannot help thinking, an un- 
derrated book. The execution of the 
executioner may be melodramatic. But 
nobody who has read the passage can 
ever forget it, and the rant of Sim 
Tappertit deserves immortality as much 
as the name of Dolly Varden. Of 
course Dickens's historical knowledge 
was neither wide nor deep. His most 
popular history is “David Copperfield,” 
the history of himself, his own favorite 
among his own books, and a remarkable 
exception to the rule that an author is 
the worst judge of his own perform- 
ances. I take it that the key to a proper 
understanding of Dickens and his work 
is to be found in the master-passion of 
the man. Dickens was a born actor. 
When he was not performing in private 
theatricals himself, he liked best to be 
at the play. The famous soliloquy of 
Jaques expressed his philosophy of life 
1ar more thoroughly than it expressed 
Shakespeare’s. To Dickens all the 
world was a stage, and all the men and 
women merely players. When he 
wrote, he had in his mind not so much 
the way in which things would have 
happened as the way in which they 
would act. There is no “realism” in 
Dickens, if realism means the worship 
of the literal. He drew, no doubt, as 
everybody must draw, from his own 
experience. He had the keenest eye for 
outward facts. Nothing on the surface 
eluded his observation or escaped his 
memory. He made ample use of his 
early opportunities as a reporter in the 
House of Commons and the courts of 
law. The famous debate in the Pick- 
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wickian Club, when Mr. Pickwick in his 
eontreversy with Mr. Blotton of Ald- 
gate would not put up to be put down by 
clamor, was taken from a parliamen- 
tary duel between Canning and Peel. 
Bardell v. Pickwick is a travesty of 
Norton rv. Norton and Lord Melbourne. 
I am afraid there is some truth in the 
tradition that Mr. Pecksniff was in- 
tended to express the sentiments of the 
illustrious Sir Robert. The family of 
the Tite Barnacles might be easily 
identified, if the process were worth the 
trouble. But Dickens’s dramatic in- 
stinct was the strongest of his qualities, 
so strong that it overmastered all the 
others, except his humor, which was, 
perhaps, a part of it. For his humor 
hardly any praise can be too high. It 
has every merit except the depth and 
subtlety which are found only in the 
greatest masters of all. About his 
pathos there always have been, and 
probably there always will be, two 
opinions. It differs in different books, 
and even in the same book. It differs, 
I should say. in kind as well as in de- 
gree. Little Nell and Sidney Carton 
scarcely seem to have a common origin. 
When the old washerwoman denied that 
one person could have written the 
whole of “Dombey and Son,” she per- 
haps only meant to express enthusiastic 
admiration. But people sometimes 
mean more than they know. If any one 
will compare the death of Mrs. Dombey 
with the death of little Paul, he must 
be struck by the impressive beauty of 
the one scene and the harrowing exten- 
uation of the other. It is hardly 
strange that there should be controversy 
when evidence can be produced on both 
sides. Dickens had a singularly simple 
and straightforward character. When 
he meant to be funny he was rollicking. 
He irresistible even to Sydney 
Smith, who held out against the new 
humorist as long as he could. When 
he meant to be pathetic he piled up the 
agony with vigor. He kept the two 
things apart. There is no humorous ele- 
ment in his pathos, and no pathetic ele- 
ment in his humor. He could not have 
drawn a Mercutio if he had tried, and he 
knew better than to try. He has been 


was 
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reproached with not understanding the 
upper classes, or uppermost class, or 
whatever the proper term may be. The 
point is not very important, though a 
man of genius ought, perhaps, to know 
everything and everybody. Lord Fred- 
erick Verisopht and Sir Mulberry Hawk 
are not creations worthy of th® master. 
I remember a discussion in which it was 
said broadly that Dickens could not 
draw a gentleman, and the negative in- 
stance of Sir Leicester Dedlock was pro- 
duced from “Bleak House.” The reply 
was, “You forget Joe Gargery in ‘Great 
Expectations,’ ” and to my mind the an- 
swer is conclusive. 

Dickens has been called the favorite 
novelist of the middle classes. If the 
statement be true, itiscreditable to their 
good taste and freedom from prejudice. 
He certainly did not flatter them. He 
disliked Dissenters quite as much as 
Matthew Arnold, whereas Thackeray 
gave them the Clapham Sect, to which 
they are not entitled. But the popular- 
ity of Dickens in his lifetime was in fact 
universal. Everybody read his books, 
because nobody could help reading 
them. They required no education ex- 
cept a knowledge of the alphabet, and 
they amused scholars as much as cross- 
ing-sweepers. No man ever made a 
more thorough conquest of his genera- 
tion. Indeed he was only too success- 
ful. Imitation may be the sincerest 
form of flattery. It is the most danger- 
ous form of admiration. And if ever 
tuere was an exemplar vitiis imitabile, it 
was Dickens. His influence upon litera- 
ture, apart from his contributions to it, 
has been disastrous. The school of 
Dickens, for which he cannot be held 
responsible, is happily at last dying out. 
Their dreary mechanical jokes, their 
hideous unmeaning caricatures, their 
descriptions that describe nothing, their 
spasms of false sentiment, their tears of 
gin and water, have ceased to excite 
even amusement, and provoke only un- 
mitigated disgust. With their disap- 
pearance from the stage, and consign- 
ment to oblivion, the reputation of the 
great man they injured is relieved from 
a temporary strain. The position of 


Dickens himself is unassailed and unas- 
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In this or that generation he 


sailable. 
may be less read or more. He must 
always remain an acknowledged master 
of fiction and a prince of English hu- 
morists. 

The great glory of Thackeray is that 
the spread of education has continually 
widened the circle of his readers. 
Dickens wrote for every one. Thack- 
eray wrote for the lettered class. He 
cannot quite be said to have made the 
novel literary. Fielding, with his ripe 
scholarship and his magnificent sweep 
of diction, was beforehand with him. 
But he is essentially and beyond every- 
thing else a literary novelist. He was 
also a popular preacher. He preached 
many sermons on the same text, and 
that a text much older than the Chris- 
tian religion. Not being in holy orders, 
he could not, like Sterne, incorporate 
one of his own professional discourses 
in a secular narrative, though indeed 
Bulwer Lytton was guilty of the inter- 
polation without the excuse. The con- 
stant appearance of the novelist in 
person, the showman in charge of his 
puppets, is intolerable unless it be man- 
aged with consummate tact. Thack- 
eray, of course, had tact in perfection. 
He was every inch an artist, and he 
justly felt that he was incapable of bor- 
ing his readers. His alleged cynicism 
is only skin-deep. It is chiefly the mask 
of sentiment or the revolt against insin- 
cerity. Thackeray was a moralist to the 
backbone. He was no votary of art for 
art’s sake, no disinterested chronicler 
of human folly or crime. He had, or 
thought he had, a mission to redeem the 
world from cant. Unless melancholy 
and indignation are synicism, there 
never was a less cynical writer. 

It was said of Charles the Second that 
he believed most people to be scoun- 
drels, but that he thought none the worse 
of them for being so. Thackeray, like 
La Rochefoucauld, had a very high 
standard, and was shocked at the con- 
trast of worldly practice with religious 
theory. The shipwrecked mariner on 
an unknown shore who, at the sight of 
a gallows, thanked God he was in a 
Christian country, is a typical example 
of the satire running through all Thack- 
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eray’s works. His crusade against 
snobbishness requires no justification, 
because it produced the “Book of 
Snobs.” Its moral utility may be 
doubted. To dwell upon snobbishness 
is to run the risk of promoting it, be- 
cause it consists in a morbid conscious- 
ness of things which have only an imag- 
inative existence. A famous Oxford 
divine is reported to have put into the 
minds of undergraduates ideas of wick- 
edness which would never have oc- 
curred to them spontaneously. The 
more people think about social distinc- 
tions, the more they think of rank. 
There are vices which may be spread 
and encouraged even by satire. Until 
a man has grasped the truth that there 
are no classes, but only individuals, he 
will be all his lifetime subject to bond- 
age. Thackeray sometimes seems to 
have understood the truth almost as 
little as his victims. 

Thackeray died in 1862, at the age of 
fifty-one, nearly eight years before 
Dickens, who did not himself live to be 
sixty. With these two great men, su- 
perior to them in some respects if in- 
ferior in others, must be ranked Char- 
lotte Bronté, a writer of commanding 
and absolutely original genius. Miss 
Bronté had a great admiration for Mr. 
Thackeray, and she dedicated the 
second edition of “Jane Eyre” to him. 
But she had written it before “Vanity 
Fair” appeared, and there is not a trace 
of his influence in any of her books. 
She and her sisters are unaccountable. 
They derived their power, as Burns de- 
rived his patent of nobility, straight 
from Almighty God. Anne Bronté 
would hardly now be remembered if it 
had not been for the others. But Char- 
lotte and Emily were prodigies. Al- 
though their father’s name seems to 
have been beautified from Prunty, it 
marvellously fitted the girls. They 
were indeed the daughters of thunder. 
Emily’s poems, the best of which are 
among the finest in the language, do not 
fall within the limits of my task. Her 
novel, “Wuthering Heights,” with its 
grim force, its weird intensity, and its 
flashes of imaginative splendor, is like 
a solitary volcano rising from a dull flat 
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plain. That love is strong as death we 
owe to the wisdom of Solomon. But the 
passion which alone redeems the in- 
human ruffian Heathcliff is no more 
affected by death than by the weather, 
and the overmastering strength of his 
feeling for his dead wife is not to be 
matched in literature. In the history of 
the human mind there is nothing more 
wonderful than Emily Bronté, who died 
before she was thirty. Charlotte 
Bronté#’s trilogy of novels has been the 
subject of as many comparative esti- 
mates as the number three admits. Mr. 
Swinburne, and perhaps most critics, 
put “Villette” first. It is certain that all 
three belong to the very highest order 
of merit. Miss Bronté and her sisters, 
though well grounded in the beggarly 
elements, had few books, and saw little 
of the world. Charlotte Bronté’s style, 
though sometimes scriptural, is em- 
phatically her own. On small occasions 
it is apt to seem grandiloquent. On 
great occasions it is superb. People in 
her books always request permission. 
They never ask leave. Her style is, 
therefore, not a good one to copy. But 
in her hands it can do wonders. The 
intense earnestness and glowing ardor 
of her mind infused themselves into 
everything she wrote. She could not be 
trivial, flippant, or dull. Yet she had 
little or no humor. Her satirical de- 
scription of the curates is effective, not 
to say savage. But it is hardly amus- 
ing. In one of her published letters 
there is a most interesting criticism of 
Jane Austen. It is admirable so far as 
it goes. But then it does not go so far as 
the humor, and without their humor 
what would Miss Austen’s stories be? 
Miss Bronté brought the fervor of ro- 
mance, the fire of her own heart, into 
the common lives of common folk. 
Common, but never commonplace. 
There was plenty of rough and strong 
character among her neighbors in the 
West Riding, such men as Mr. Yorke 
and Robert Moore in “Shirley.” Prob- 
ably she exaggerated their peculiarities. 
No story she told can have lost in the 
telling. She had the nature of a poet 
and an enthusiast. Nothing’ is unin- 
teresting when she deals with it. 
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“Jane Eyre” was too interesting for the 
decency and self-restraint of some 
critics, who denounced it as an immoral 
book. It is impossible to imagine a 
moral standard more lofty than the 
standard of “Jane Eyre.” This friend- 
less governess, for whose fate and con- 
duct there is no one in the world to care, 
leaves her home and the man she loves, 
faces starvation and almost starves, 
rather than break the seventh com- 
mandment. The success of the book 
and of the author was due to the public 
more than to the critics. George Henry 
Lewes, one of her most friendly review- 
ers, advised her to study the novels of 
Miss Austen, which, however admi- 
rable, were uncongenial toher,and from 
which she had nothing to learn. Her 
hero in real life, as ladies’ albums used 
to say, was the Duke of Wellington, and 
she took the singular liberty of putting 
him into holy orders as Mr. Helstone in 
“Shirley.” The “intense and glowing 
mind,” of which Wordsworth speaks, 
was Miss Bronté’s by nature, and she 
wrote by inspiration rather than by 
effort. Sex has nothing to do with 
novel-writing, except that there are a 
few men who have never tried to write 
a novel. But Thackeray and Miss 
Bronté present a curious contrast. 
About Miss Bronté’s men, even the im- 
mortal curates and the irresistible Paul 
Emmanuel, there is always something a 
little unreal. Her women, on the other 
hand, are as true to nature, and as per- 
fect in art, as were ever coined by the 
human imagination. Thackeray cannot 
have seriously thought that every de- 
cent woman was a fool. Miss Bronté 
cannot have really believed that all men 
were unconventional. But each of 
these great writers feels too much the 
power of sex. I remember a witty lady 
exclaiming, in reference to the various 
arguments that Shakespeare must have 
been a soldier, a lawyer, a statesman, a 
sportsman, and what not: “Shakespeare 
must have been a woman.” Perhaps in 
the highest genius there are elements 
of both sexes, and the fable of Tiresias 
had a serious meaning. Emily Bronté 
understood men better than her sister. 
Yet Charlotte Bronté put into her books 


her whole -mind and soul. They were 
not so much compositions as parts of 
herself. Her life was a tragedy. Her 
brother was a physical and moral 
wreck. She and her, sisters struggled 
against the most insidious of all 
diseases, while the mind 


Fretted the pygmy body to decay, 
And o’er-informed the tenement of clay. 


The Brontés had no models, and they 
have had no imitators. Nature broke 
the mould. They came from mystery, 
and to mystery they returned. They 
are not apparently the product of any 
specific age, nor is their style marked 
by the characteristics of any assignable 
period. They belonged, indeed, to 
Yorkshire, and were racy of the soil. 
The scene of “Shirley” is laid in the 
French War, and there are allusions to 
the Orders in Council. But the acci- 
dental setting had very little to do with 
the story. It is a story of love and hate, 
of passion and prejudice, of roughness 
and sentiment, of gentleness and pride. 
Charlotte Bronté built firmly and deeply 
upon the great primary truths of exist- 
ence. 

In 1857, two years after Charlotte 
Bronté’s death, appeared “Scenes of 
Clerical Life.” To compare the two 
women would be a futile task. Mr. 
Swinburne has contrasted them, very 
much to the disadvantage of George 
Eliot. George Eliot has now been dead 
nearly seventeen years, and it may be 
not without interest to inquire how the 
interval has affected her reputation. 
Her fame has, I think, perceptibly, even 
considerably, declined. Her books are 
neither so much read nor so much 
quoted as they were twenty years ago. 
As regards some of her work this is not 
surprising. “Theophrastus Such,” with 
its amazingly foolish title, was, in spite 
of the beautiful chapter called “Looking 
Back,” a failure, and is dead. Nor is 
there much life left in “Daniel De- 
ronda.” Miss Gwendolen, with her 
“dynamic glance,” and Daniel, with his 
hereditary impulses, are scientific toys. 
But that the “Sorrows of Amos Barton.” 
“Mr. Gilfil’s Love-Story,” “Adam Bede,” 
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“Silas Marner,” and the “Mill on the 
Floss” should be obsolete is almost in- 
credible. George Eliot does undoubt- 
edly suffer from having been too much 
the child of her age. She lived in in- 
tellectual society; she was immersed in 
current controversies; she picked up the 
discoveries, and even the slang, of 
science; she introduced into her stories 
allusions which only professors could 
understand. One can hardly say with 
truth that, as a chain is no stronger than 
its weakest link, so a novel is not more 
durable than its most perishable part. 
But itis dangerous to put anything into 
works of fiction except human nature. 
The charm of George Eliot’s early writ- 
ing is its directness and simplicity. She 
was from the first a learned woman. 
She had translated Feuerbach’s “Es- 
sence of Christianity” and Strauss’s 
“Life of Jesus” before she published 
anything of herown. But she had stud- 
ied also the country neighbors of her 
youth in Warwickshire and the atmo- 
sphere in which they lived. The wit, 
the wisdom, and the tenderness of her 
early tales are hardly to be surpassed. 
In real life she seems, like many a comic 
actor, to have had little or no humor. 
But that the creator of Mrs. Poyser 
should have been devoid of it is a para- 
dox too glaring to be admissible. Vica- 
rious humor seems to be a possibility, 
however difficult to conceive. George 
Eliot may be said to have culminated in 
“Middlemarch.” After that there was 
perceptible decline. I cannot agree 
with those who find a falling off in 
“Middlemarch” itself. It is surely a 
great book. There are two plots, which 
is an artistic blemish. But the char- 
acters of Lydgate and Rosamond, of Mr. 
Casaubon and Dorothea, of Caleb Garth 
(said to have been her father), of 
Featherstone the miser and Mrs. Cad- 
wallader the wit, of Mr. Brooke and Mr. 
Bulstrode, are skilfully sketched and 
admirably finished. “Middlemarch” is 
divided into books, and in one of the 
introductory chapters the author la- 
ments the leisurely days of the last cen- 
tury, when people had time to read the 
prefaces of Fielding. Time could 
hardly be better employed than in read- 
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ing Fielding’s prefaces, which as a 
matter of fact are not long. But they 
are pure literature, and George Eliot's 
are not. That gifted woman had great 
dramatic power, as well as a singular 
command of lucid and dignified English. 
But she was not content with them. 
She wanted to preach her gospel of 
humanity. With the merits of that gos- 
pel I am not here concerned, except to 
point out that they do not readily lend 
themselves to the purposes of fiction. 
George Eliot’s broadly feminine sympa- 
thies, which inspired “Adam Bede,” 
are in “Middlemarch” mixed with less 
manageable elements, and have in 
“Daniel Deronda” almost wholly disap- 
peared. Herworkislike Robert Brown- 
ing’s, in process of being sifted. That 
much of it, including “Middlemarch,” 
will survive one cannot doubt. 
“Romola” and “Felix Holt” may be too 
ponderous to come up again. Hetty 
Sorrel and Dinah Morris, Tom and 
Maggie Tulliver, Silas and little Effie, 
are immortal. 

The name of Charlotte Bronté will al- 
ways be associated with the name of 
her biographer, Mrs. Gaskell. Mrs. 
yaskell’s first novel, “Mary Barton,” 
appeared in 1848. She had not quite 
finished “Wives and Daughters” when 
she died in 1865. If in creative power 
and imaginative range she hardly ranks 
with Dickens or Thackeray, with 
George Eliot or Charlotte Bronté, she is 
one of the most charming and exquisite 
writers of English fiction that have ever 
lived. In the grace of her style and the 
quaintness of her humor she reminds 
one of Charles Lamb. She treated with 
almost equal success two classes of sub- 
jects. In “Mary Barton,” already men- 
tioned, in “North and South,” and in 
“Ruth,” she handled with rare insight 
and peculiar delicacy burning questions 
of political and social interest. The in- 
tellectual difficulties of the clergyman 
in “North and South” are an anticipa- 
tion of later and more pretentious 
efforts. In “Cranford,” in “Sylvia's 
Lovers,” and in “Wives and Daughters” 
she depicted domestic and individual 
life with a beauty and a fascination all 
her own. Although “Mary Barton” ap- 
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peared two years after the repeal of the 
Corn Laws, it embodies the facts and 
theories which led to the adoption of 
that great reform. It is, among other 
things, a most thrilling picture of life 
among the operatives of Manchester in 
the days of protection, riots, and dear 
bread. It revealed Mrs. Gaskell to the 
world as a master of pathos and graphic 
art. “Ruth” is a passionate present- 
ment of the case for a woman who has 
been deceived and betrayed. But Mrs. 
Gaskell’s admirers, including the whole 
educated portion of the English-speak- 
ing world, usually prefer her still life to 
her scenes of action. “Cranford” is in 
their eyes a pure and perfect gem. Per- 
haps no story ever written, not even 
“Persuasion,” is more exactly what it 
professes to be. It aims merely at de- 
scribing the “Early Victorian” society 
of a small country town. But this it 
does with so consummate and so beauti- 
ful a touch that for the reader “Cran- 
ford becomes the world. Just as there 
are some historians who make the strug- 
gles of nations look like tavern brawls, 
so there are novelists who dignify the 
humblest stage with the counterfeit pre- 
sentment of human nature in its purest 
forms. The doors of “Cranford” open 
on the street. The windows open on 
the infinite. Who can be indifferent to 
the death of Captain Brown? The reali- 
ties of life were ever in Mrs. Gaskell’s 
mind. She was always humorous, and 
never frivolous; if, indeed, it is possible 
to be both. Most boys have been in love 
with Molly Gibson, and those who have 
not are to be pitied. Her father the 
doctor is, perhaps, Mrs. Gaskell’s finest 
character. It is a portrait lovingly 
drawn. His originality, which is never 
eccentric, his sentiment, which is never 
mawkish, his irony, which is defensive 
and not aggressive, his depth and sim- 
plicity of nature, make his one of the 
most fascinating figures in fiction. The 
reader is almost inclined to share 
Molly s idolatry of “Papa.” Mrs. Gas- 
kell’s popularity, never of quite the wid- 
est sort, has not waned. With the nu- 
merous novel-readers whose single de- 
sire is to kill time she does not rank 
high. For these she did not paint in 


sufficiently glaring colors. To appre- 
ciate Mrs. Gaskell one must have a real 
love of literature. To care about her at 
all one must have some liking for it. 
But that is almost the only limit upon 
the circle of her readers. The art is 
never obtruded, though it is always 
there. 

Two remarkable novelists, who were 
also remarkable in other ways, great 
friends and great contemporaries, must 
be comprehended in any survey of 
Victorian novelists, although they had 
both published novels before the queen 
came to the throne. I mean, of course, 
Edward Bulwer, Lord Lytton, and 
Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield. 
The first Lord Lytton—Bulwer Lytton 
as he is commonly called—was already 
a notable personage in 1837. “Pelham” 
was nearly ten years old, and for sheer 
cleverness “Pelham” would be hard to 
beat. It was written before the author 
took to preaching and became a bore. 
Bulwer Lytton was one of the most 
intolerable preachers that ever lived. 
He was tedious, pompous, affected, and 
insincere. He was what Thackeray 
was not—a real cynic. The delicious 
impertinence of “Pelham,” the frankly 
free love of “Ernest Maltravers,” what- 
ever else may be thought of them, are 
genuine. The rant of “Night and Morn- 
ing,” of “Alice,” or of “What will he do 
with it?’ is on the intellectual level of 
a field preacher without his genuineness 
of conviction. It is probable that Bul- 
wer Lytton’s novels have been assisted 
to a reputation they do not deserve by 
the excellence of his plays, which still 
keep the stage, by his fame as a parlia- 
mentary orator, by his’ versatility, 
which is always a popular thing, and by 
his social celebrity. “The Caxtons,” 
like the sermon in “My Novel,” is a bad 
imitation of “Tristram Shandy.” At the 
end of his life Bulwer Lytton reproduced 
some of his youthful, vigor in fiction. 
“The Parisians,” which came out after 
his death, is a good deal above his 
average, and “Kenelm Chillingly” is in 
his best style. Mr. Chillingly Mivers, 
the editor of the Londoner, may rank 
with Pelham the puppy himself. But 
as a novelist Bulwer Lytton belongs to 
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the second class, and does not stand 
very high in that. 

Among the more or less literary prod- 
ucts of the Victorian age is the political 
novel, and the chief of political novelists 
is of course Mr. Disraeli. Mr. Disraeli’s 
earliest efforts, such as the astonish- 
ingly clever and slightly ridiculous 
“Vivian Grey,” do not fall within the 
reign of the queen. But “Coningsby,” 
“Sybil” [sic], and “Tancred” are Early 
Victorian. They are all political novels, 
and they are the work of a man who 
knew politics thoroughly from the in- 
side. The year of the queen’s accession 
was the year of Mr. Disraeli’s entrance 
into Parliament. He made himself 
famous by his attacks upon Peel, and 
two years after the great minister’s 
death he published a dispassionate esti- 
mate of him in the “Life of Lord George 
Bentinck.” Partly. perhaps. by reason 
of his race, partly from the texture of 
his mind, Mr. Disraeli could always de- 
tach himself from the influence of the 
political opinions which he held, or pro- 
fessed to hold, and examine either an in- 
stitution or an individual in the calmest 
spirit of scientific analysis. The prin- 
ciples of Young England, which made 
Wordsworth ask indignantly what had 
become of Old, are indeed to be found, 
May-poles and all, in the book with the 
name which Mr. Disraeli could never 
spell. How far was he serious in pro- 
pounding them? England is always 
young, and Mr. Disraeli neither discov- 
ered nor exhausted the affinity of 
Socialist doctrines to Toryism. His 
novels can hardly be said to have any 
definite purpose. They are none the 
worse for that. Their value, apart from 
“Henrietta Temple’—a smooth tale, 
chiefly of love—lies in their political crit- 
icism. In “Lothair,” which appeared 
after he had been prime minister, and 
had, therefore, an enormous success, 
Mr. Disraeli predicted, with a foresight 
unusual in a practical politician, the 
future prominence of secret societies 
in Russia and in Ireland. But “Co- 
ningsby,” which would be generally re- 
garded by his admirers as his best 
book, is mainly critical, and only con- 
troversial in the second place, if at all. 
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The political novel may be considered 
as a variety of the historical. Politics, 
as Mr. Freeman used to say, are the 
history of the present; history is the 
politics of the past. How far is either 
class of novel, or both, legitimate or de- 
sirable? I must confess to thinking 
that a novel should be a work of the 
imagination, and that it must stand or 
fall upon its own merits, without refer- 
ence to any external standard whatso- 
ever. A novel which only interests 
those who are interested in the subject 
of it does not, if this view be correct, 
belong to the highest class. Putting 
Henrietta Temple and her lover, whose 
emotion makes him foam at the mouth 
like a horse, again aside, I never heard 
of any one who did not care for politics 
and yet admired the novels of Mr. 
Disraeli. I do not say that there are no 
such people. I do not say that, if there 
are any, they cannot justify their exist- 
ence. Their existence, if they do exist, 
justifies itself. But they must be very 
few. They might say on their own be- 
half, that Mr. Disraeli’s political mus- 
ings contain truths or half-truths of 
what Kant called universal extent, and 
catholic obligation. For man, as an 
older philosopher than Kant says, is a 
political animal, just as some animals 
are very like public men. 

Mr. Disraeli’s epigrams are too well 
known for quotation. The purely polit- 
ical nature of his books may perhaps 
best be illustrated from “Endymion,” 
which contains, by the way, the most 
famous of them all. The “transient em- 
barrassed phantom of Lord Goderich” 
is a phrase which occurs in the opening 
pages of that work. “Endymion,” 
though published at the close of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s career, was written many 
years before it came out. It contains 
much curiously interesting reminis- 
cence, and one absolutely perfect piece 
of caricature. Waldershare, a rising 
young politician of the livelier sort, is 
only an under-secretary. But “his chief 
is in the Lords,” and that is the pride of 
his life. An under-secretary whose 
chief is in the Lords he considers, an- 
ticipating Mr. Curzon, to be at the sum- 
mit of human greatness, and he has a 
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picture-gallery hung with portraits of 
under-secretaries whose chiefs were in 
the Lords. This is perfectly intelligible, 
and most amusing, to the initiated. But 
for the general it needs interpretation, 
and, when it is interpreted, it does not 
amuse them in the least. In “Lothair’” 
Mr. Disraeli introduced religion, and 
appealed to Protestant feelings, which 
he cannot be supposed to have shared. 
He thus secured a wider circle of read- 
ers, and it is the most popular of his 
books. Religion in a novel seems to be 
sure of the same permanent success as 
a comic incident in church. It is, or it 
seems, incongruous, and for many peo- 
ple that is enough. We come back to 
the question how far reality is admissi- 
bie in fiction. Every one must have ob- 
served that if a bit of real life is put 
straight into a novel, all the critics 
pounce upon it as the one absolutely 
incredible event. Instances of this are 
quoted to the confusion of the critics. 
But if, instead of saying that the thing 
could not have happened—which, ex- 
cept in the case of physical impossi- 
bility, is dangerous—they said that it 
ought not to have happened, they would 
usually be right. Truth is no excuse for 
fiction, and real life in a novel is apt to 
be out of scale. The story is not con- 
structed on that basis, and the reader is 
expecting something else. I remember 
being told of a methodical man who 
every night opened a bottle of seltzer 
water for himself. Once, in the course 
of a long life, the cork fell back into the 
bottle. If such a portent were em- 
bodied in a novel, most readers would 
probably feel that an insult had been 
offered to their intelligence. A man of 
genius like Mr. Disraeli can do anything 
he pleases, because whatever he does 
will strike and perplex the world. But 
if he had confined himself to writing 
novels, I doubt whether they would 
have been read. Macaulay said of Lord 
Chesterfield that his reputation would 
stand higher if he had never written a 
line. That cannot be said of Lord 
Beaconsfield. But he tried a dangerous 
experiment, and one in which inferior 
artists would do well not to follow him. 
A man, said Swift, according to a doubt- 


ful authority, should write his own En- 
glish. A man, or a woman, should 
write their own novels. If they have 
not fancy enough for the purpose, they 
should let it alone. Even Mr. Disraeli 
mixed a little mysticism with his poli- 
ties when he treated his politics fic- 
titiously. The Asian mystery, or the 
Semitic secret, was almost always in 
the background. Perhaps there is no 
Semitic secret. Perhaps there is no 
Asian mystery. But they have vitality 
enough to color Mr. Disraeli’s political 
novels, and to distinguish them from the 
prose of the House of Commons. 
Among political novelists—happily a 
small band—Mr. Disraeli occupies a 
place by himself. Next to him, but next 
after a long interval, is Anthony Trol- 
lope. Trollope was, of course, a good 
deal more than a political novelist, and 
his political novels are not in my opinion 
his best. But they are extremely 
clever, they are full of good things, and 
the statesman whom he calls by the 
rather absurd name of Plantagenet 
Palliser is a masterpiece of generic por- 
traiture. Trollope knew very little of 
political history. He was under the 
strange delusion that Peel supported 
the Reform Bill. He was an inaccurate 
observer of things political, even in his 
own day. In “Phineas Finn” he makes 
the debate on the address begin on the 
first day of a new Parliament, heedless 
of the fact that a speaker has first to be 
elected, and that members have then to 
be sworn. But these are trivial blem- 
ishes. Trollope was never in Parlia- 
ment himself, although he would have 
very much liked to be there. But he 
had a passion for politics, as for hunt- 
ing, and he thoroughly grasped the more 
obvious types of public men. His at- 
tempt to depict the philosophic Liberal 
in Mr. Monk was a-failure. But his 
conception of Disraeli was excellent, 
and that eminent performer’s imaginary 
conversion to Disestablishment is an 
admirable bit of satire. Mr. Daubeny, 
as Trollope calls him, told his constitu- 
ents that the time had come when the 
relations between the crown and the 
mitreought to bereconsidered. His rus- 
tic audience thought that he was refer- 
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ring to the rival inns in the county town. 
But some clever fellows—the epithet is 
Mr. Trollope’s, not mine—scribbling in 
London that night informed the public 
that Mr. Daubeny had made up his 
mind to disestablish the Church. 
Trollope made a mistake in grouping his 
political scenes round Phineas Finn, an 
uninteresting and even then hardly pos- 
sible type of colorless Irish member. 
Both in “Phineas Finn” and in “Phineas 
Redux” the dulness of the plot is re- 
deemed by amusing incidents and in- 
genious episodes. Trollope has not, 
perhaps, had justice done him as a cari- 


eaturist. Reference has already been 
made to Mr. Daubeny’s Barsetshire 
speech. Less known, perhaps, though 


even funnier, is the case of the obscure 
member of Parliament who has the mis- 
fortune to shorten his grandmother's 
life. His “personal explanation,” with 
the frank acknowledgment that he had 
in a moment of frenzy raised his hand 
against the old lady, earns him a popu- 
larity he never enjoyed before. Of 
course Trollope does not put this gro- 
tesque idea into the form of a narrative. 
It professes to be caricature, and very 
good caricature it is. Mr. Justin Mc- 
Carthy, with fifty times Trollope’s 
knowledge of politics, is only a political 
novelist among other things. For al- 
though in “Waterdale Neighbors” he 
gave a capital description of a Tory 
leemocrat long before anybody had 
heard of Lord Randolph Churchill, 
politics play in his novels a very small 
and subordinate part. The political 
life of an Australian colony is vividly 
sketched in Mrs. Campbell Praed’s 
“Passion and Politics,” and in Mr. 
Anthony Hope’s “Half a Hero.” 
Trollope was in his lifetime more pop- 
ular than any of his contemporaries. 
Twenty years ago it would hardly have 
been an exaggeration to say that half 
the novelsonthe railway bookstalls were 
his. Now his booksareneverseen there, 
and seldom seen anywhere else. Why 
was he popular? Why has he ceased to 
be so? It may be doubted whether his 
political stories had much to do either 
with his rise or with his fall. If his sur- 
viving admirers were asked to name his 
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best book, there would probably be a 
majority for “Orley Farm,” which is a 
smooth tale, chiefly of forgery. If I 
myself were invited to pick out from all 
his books the best bit of writing, I 
should put my hand without hesitation 
upon the character of the ideal master 
of hounds in “Phineas Redux.” But 
there can be no doubt that the volumes 
which made him a public favorite were 
the famous Barsetshire series, begin- 
ning with “The Warden,” and ending 
with “The Last Chronicle of Barset.” 
These, as it may be necessary to inform 
the younger generation, are all descrip- 
tive of country life, and especially of 
the country parsonage. With the excep- 
tion of Mr. Slope, a canting hypocrite, 
and Mr. Crawley, whose character is 
rugged, lofty, and dignified, Trollope’s 
clergy are worldly divines of the old 
school, Erastian in principle and 
lethargic in temperament. When he 
was congratulated upon the success of 
his Archdeacon Grantley, he said that 
he felt the compliment the more because 
he had never known an archdeacon. No 
man in after-life could have associated 
less with parsons than Mr. Trollope of 
the Post Office. But he was a Wyke- 
hamist, and as a Winchester “man” 
must have seen a good deal of life in a 
cathedral close. It is to be feared that 
Trollope’s books are dead. But it is a 
pity. He never wrote anything on a 
level with “L’Abbé Tigrane,” the best 
clerical story in the world. But “Bar- 
chester Towers” is one of the most read- 
able of books, and I do not envy the man 
who preserves his gravity over Bertie 
Stanhope or Mrs. Proudie. Conversa- 
tion in Trollope’s books seldom reaches, 
and never maintains, a high level. “O 
Nature and Menander” exclaims an an- 
cient enthusiast; “which of you copied 
the other?” “O Mr. Trollope and 
second-rate society,” asked a modern 
joker; “which of you copied the other?” 
His popularity was due partly to his 
cleverness, liveliness, and high spirits, 
but partly also to his never overtaxing 
the brains of his readers, if, indeed, he 
can be said to havé taxed them at all. 
The change in the position of his books 
produced, and produced so rapidly. by 
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the death of the author may, I think, be 
thus explained. He stimulated the 
taste for which he catered. He created 
the demand which he supplied. 

The novel with a purpose is a product 
of the Victorian age. All novels should 
have the purpose of interesting and 
amusing the reader. In the best novels 
no other purpose is discernible, though 
other and higher effects may be, and 
often are, produced. Dickens may be 
said to have begun the practice of com- 
bining a missionary with a literary ob- 
ject when he ran a tilt at the Poor-Law 
in “Oliver Twist,” and to have con- 
tinued it when he attacked the Court of 
Chancery in “Bleak House.” But Dick- 
ens was too full of his fun to be a mis- 
sionary all the time. While his fame 
and influence were at their height, in 
1850, appeared the first of Charles 
Kingsley’s novels, “Alton Locke.” 
Kingsley—Parson Lot as he used to call 
himself—was a Christian Socialist and 
a disciple of Carlyle, who was neither. 
In 1850, before he became tutor to the 
Prince of Wales, he was rather a Chart- 
ist than otherwise. He was a real poet, 
and it is probable that his ballads will 
outlast his novels. In “Yeast,” perhaps 
his most powerful book, which con- 
tained that striking poem, “The Poach- 
er’s Widow,” he held up to hatred and 
contempt the game laws and the un- 
healthy cottages of the poor. Kingsley 
had this advantage over Dickens, that 
he did not wait till abuses were 
removed before he denounced them. 
His novels undoubtedly had a great 
practical influence in the promo- 
tion of sanitary improvement. But 
their earnestness, often judicious ear- 
nestness, was not conducive to literary 
perfection. Kingsley was a_ keen 
sportsman, and, unlike many keen 
sportsmen, had a passionate love for 
the country in which he hunted or 
fished. His descriptive passages are 
always impressive,and often splendid. 
His dramatic power was very great, as 
“Hypatia” shows, and still more the 
death of the old game-keeper in 
“Yeast,” which is worthy of Scott. 
Charles Kingsley never wrote a story 
for the sake of writing a story, like his 


brother Henry, so undeservedly for- 
gotten. The belief, which he never lost, 
that something tremendous was going 
to happen about the middle of next 
week kept him always on the stretch, 
and half spoiled him for a man of 
letters. 

Another novelist with a purpose, or 
rather with purposes, was Charles 
Reade. His purposes were in every re- 
spect benevolent and praiseworthy. In 
“Never too Late to Mend” he exposed the 
cruelty which prevailed in prisons. 
“Hard Cash,” perhaps his most excit- 
ing story, was designed to effect the re- 
form of lunatic asylums. He under- 
stood better than Kingsley how to com- 
bine a moral with a plot. He is melo- 
dramatic. He never loses sight of the 
narrative in his endeavor to improve the 
occasion. If novels with a purpose are 
to be written at all, they could hardly be 
written more wisely than Charles 
Reade wrote them. Although he was 
for half a century, or thereabouts, a 
Fellow of Magdalen, his style was the 
reverse of academic. He carried sensa- 
tionalism to the verge of vulgarity, and 
he was no purist. He was a scholar, 
however, and not at ail a bad one. In- 
deed, his best book, “The Cloister and 
the Hearth,” shows not only a thorough 
acquaintance with the Colloquies of 
Erasmus, but a warm sympathy with 
the spirit of the Renaissance. In “Peg 
Woffington” he went for a subject to the 
stage of the eighteenth century, behind 
the scenes of which Dr. Johnson, for 
well-known reasons, felt reluctant to go. 
But Charles Reade did not make an idol 
of propriety. Nevertheless, he seems 
to have fallen into oblivion, along with 
two of his contemporaries who made a 
good deal of noise in their day, Whyte 
Melville and Wilkie Collins. Whyte 
Melville was the delight of many a boy- 
hood. He seemed to be showing one 
life. Digby Grand, the fascinating 
guardsman (if that be not tautology), 
and Kate Coventry, who was so terribly 
fast that once she “almost swore,” made 
one feel what infinite possibilities 
lurked in a larger existence. Fancy 
knowing a girl who almost swore! And 
Digby Grand was a perfect gentleman, 
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who always made his tailor and his 
bootmaker pay his debts of honor. 
Whyte Melville was great in the hunt- 
ing-field, where he died, and nobody 
could describe a race better, except 
Sophocles and Sir Francis Doyle. But 
in one book he aimed higher. He pro- 
duced an historical novel, a novel of 
Classical antiquity. In my judgment, 
and in the judgment of better qualified 
critics, the “Gladiators” is a most suc- 
cessful book. I should put it far above 
the “Last Days of Pompeii,” and not 
far below “Hypatia.” Whyte Melville, 
like Esaias, was very bold. He touched 
a period covered by Tacitus, the great- 
est historical novelist of all the ages. 
But people do not go straight from the 
elassies to the circulating library, and 
Whyte Melville could describe the char- 
acter of Vitellius, which he did exceed- 
ingly well, without fear of invidious 
comparisons. It is a striking testimony 
to the permanent power of Latin litera- 
ture that it should have absorbed a 
modern of the moderns like Whyte 
Melville. Wilkie Collins has been called 
an imitator of Gaboriau. He wrote of 
crimes and their perpetrators from the 
detective’s point of view, and he fell at 
last into a rather tiresome trick of put- 
ting his characters into the witness-box. 
But he had neither the strength nor the 
weakness of Gaboriau. The first vol- 
ume of “Monsieur Lecocq” was alto- 
gether beyond Wilkie CoHins. He 
never wrote anything half so dull as the 
second. Gaboriau could not stop when 
he had exhausted the interest of his 
story. He had to go back and explain 
how it all came to happen, which no- 
body wanted to know. In the “Woman 
in White” and the “Moonstone” the ex- 
citement is kept up to the end. But it 
never rises quite so high as in “L’ Affaire 
Lerouge” or “Le Dossier Numéro Cent- 
treize.”” Nevertheless there are pre- 
cious moments for the reader of Wilkie 
Collins, such as Laura Glyde’s sudden 
apparition behind her own tombstone, 
and the discovery of Godfrey Ablewhite 
in the public-house. Are these books 
and others like them literature? Wilkie 
Collins deliberately stripped his style of 
all embellishment. Even epithets are 


excluded, as they are from John Austin’s 
“Lectures on Jurisprudence.” It is 
strange that a man of letters should try 
to make his books resemble police re- 
ports. But, if he does, he must take the 
consequences. He cannot serve God 
and Mammon. 

I have now arrived at a part of my 
task which is peculiarly difficult, and 
which would, on the scale hitherto 
adopted, be impossible. I have finished, 
save for one brilliant exception, with 
those 
Quorum Flaminia tegitur cinis atque 

Latina. " 
The number of living novelists is be- 
yond my powers of calculation, and in- 
deed the burden of proof rests with 
every wholly or partially educated 
woman to prove that she has not written 
a novel. The beneficent rule of her 
7racious Majesty has proved extraor- 
dinarily favorable to the fertility of the 
feminine genius. All women cannot be 
like Mrs. Humphry Ward. This kind 
cometh not forth but by prayer and fast- 
ing. They cannot all have the circula- 
tion of Miss Emma Jane Worboys. But 
others may do what Edna Lyall has 
done, and there are reputations which 
show that there is hope for all. It is too 
late, says the Roman poet quoted above, 
to repent with one’s helmet on. But I 
think I will begin with my own sex. 
Mr. George Meredith has long stood, as 
he deserves to stand, at the head of 
English fiction. An intelligent critic, 
perhaps a cricketing correspondent out 
of work in the winter, said that the 
“Amazing Marriage” was by no means 
devoid of interest, but that it was a pity 
Mr. Meredith could not write like other 
people. I presume that such critics 
have their uses, or they would not be 
created. If Mr. Meredith wrote like 
other people, he would be another per- 
son, with or without the same name. 
and perhaps almost as stupid as his 
censor. His style is not a classical one. 
But it suits Mr. Meredith, as Carlyle’s 
and Browning’s suited them, because it 
harmonizes with his thought. Nobody 
says that Mr. Meredith's strong point 
was the simple and perspicuous narra- 
tive of events. He is not in the least 
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like Wilkie Collins. He is not like any- 
body, except perhaps Peacock. But he 
is a great master of humor, of fancy, of 
sentiment, of imagination, of everything 
that makes life worth having. He plays 
upon human nature like an old fiddle. 
He knows the heart of a woman as well 
as he knows the mind of a man. His 
novels are romances, and not “docu- 
ments.” They are often fantastic, but 
never prosy. He does not see life ex- 
actly as the wayfaring man sees it. 
The “realist” cannot understand that 
that is a qualification and not a dis- 
ability. A novel is not a newspaper. 
“Mr. Turner,” said the critical lady, “I 
can never see anything in nature like 
your pictures.” “Don’t you wish you 


could, ma’am?’ growled the great 
artist. Mr. Meredith has the insight of 
But he 


genius and of poetical genius. 
pays the reader the compliment of re- 
quiring his assistance. Some slight in- 
tellectual capacity and a willingness to 
use it are required for the appreciation 
of his books. They are worth the 
trouble. There are few more delightful 
comedies in English literature than 
“Bvan Harrington.” We must go back 
to Scott for a profounder tragedy than 
“Rhoda Fleming.” The “Egoist” is so 
good that everybody at once puts a real 
name to Sir Willoughby Patterne. The 
male reader is lucky if he can give one 
to Clara Middleton, that most fascinat- 
ing of heroines since Di Vernon. Not 
that Mr. Meredith’s women are in the 
least like Scott’s. They are rather de- 
velopments of the sketches, which one 
cannot call more than sketches, in 
“Headlong Hall” and “Crotchet Castle,” 
and “Nightmare Abbey” and “Maid 
Marian.” The “Ordeal of Richard 
Feverel” is the favorite with most of 
Mr. Meredith’s disciples, and the char- 
acter of the wise youth, Adrian, cannot 
be overpraised. But the same could 
hardly be said of the Pilgrim’s Scrip, 
and Lucy is not equal to Clara. Be- 
sides, there is Mrs. Berry, who has not 
Mrs. Quickly’s humor, and for whom all 
stomachs are not sufficiently strong. 
A word may be put in for Mr. Mere- 
dith’s boys, who are natural and yet 
attractive. There is one of the jollicst 
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of boys in the “Egoist,” and the school 
in “Harry Richmond” is quite excellent. 
It is a pity that Mr. Meredith did not al- 
ways write his own story. He does not, 
save perhaps in the “Tragic Come- 
dians,” gain by incursions into history. 
The anecdote which plays so large a 
part in “Diana of the Crossways” is not 
true, and would not be pretty if it were. 
In “Lord Ormont and his Aminta,” and 
in the “Amazing Marriage,” Mr. Mere- 
dith has incorporated historic fact or 
legend. They are not among his best 
books. It is his imagination by which 
he will live. He had, like Mr. Disraeli, 
to educate a party. But politics are 
ephemeral, and literature is permanent. 

Among the strangest vagaries of crit- 
icism which I can,remember was the 
attribution of “Far from the Madding 
Crowd” to George Eliot in a journal of 
high literary repute. “Far from the 
Madding Crowd” was not Mr. Thomas 
Hardy’s first novel, nor yet his second. 
But it established his fame as an origi- 
nal writer of singular charm, with a 
grace and an atmosphere of his own. 
Anybody less like George Eliot it would 
be difficult to find. But at that time 
there prevailed an opinion that George 
Eliot was more than mortal, and that 
she might have written the Bible if she 
had not been forestalled. If that illus- 
trious woman had a fault, she was a 
little too creative. With all one’s enjoy- 
ment of them and their sayings, one 
cannot help sometimes feeling that 
there never was a Mrs. Poyser or a Mrs. 
Cadwallader, as there was a Mrs. 
Norris or a Miss Bates. Mr. Hardy’s 
country folk are real, and yet not so 
real as his country. His peasants, who 
seem to talk like a book, are such stuff 
as books are made of. Their conversa- 
tion is genuine. Nobody would have 
dared to invent it. But whether it be 
the pagan worship of nature, which is 
the strongest sentiment Mr. Hardy 
allows them, or the author’s own pas- 
sion for England in general and Dorset- 
shire in particular, the human element 
in Mr. Hardy’s stories is “overcrowded” 
by the intensity of the inanimate, or 
ayparently inanimate, world. I am not, 
I hops, underrating the tragic power of 
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“Jude.” The “Hand of 
is a delightfully quaint 
piece of humor. But Mr. Hardy’s 
typical book is the “Woodlanders,” 
where every tree is a character, and the 
people are a set-off to the summer. 
There is plenty of human nature in the 
“Woodlanders,” some of it no better 
than it ought to be. But it is the back- 
ground. The foreground is the woods 
and the fields. Perhaps nobody is quite 
a man or quite a woman. The feminine 
element in Mr. Hardy is his love of the 
country, which is neither the sports- 
man’s love, nor the naturalist’s, nor the 
poet’s, but passion for the country as 
such, and that may be found in a hun- 
dred women before it will be found in 
one man. Mr. Hardy feels the cruelty 
of nature. He feels it so much that, as 
may be seen in “Tess of the D’Urber- 
villes,” he can hardly bear to contem- 
plate the country in winter. But he 
loves it, and his inimitably beautiful 
form of adoration is the secret of his 
power. In his later works Mr. Hardy 
has done what only the French nation 
can do with impunity. Much of the 
abuse lavished upon “Jude the Obscure” 
was foolish and irrelevant enough. 
The pity of it is much more prominent 
than the coarseness. It is, like “Tess,” 
a powerful book, and no other living 
Englishman could have written it. 
But it is far below the level of the “Re- 
turn of the Native” and the “Mayor of 
Casterbridge.” 

Mr. Hardy’s short stories, such as 
“Wessex Tales,” and “Noble Dames,” 
and “Life’s Little Ironies,” are very 
clever, all the cleverer because they are 
quite unlike his long ones. Short 
stories came from America. Was it 
“Daisy Miller” that set the fashion, or 
the “Luck of Roaring Camp?’ To 
claim either Mr. Bret Harte or Mr. 
Henry James as a British novelist 
would be an insult to the Stars and 
Stripes. They have shown, and so has 
Mr. Anthony Hope, that the English 
language is suitable to short stories, as 
indeed to every other form of human 
composition except pentameter verse. 
But the English people do not take to 
them. Louis Stevenson, that “young 
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Marcellus of our tongue,” tried his 
genius on them. But the “New Ara- 
bian Nights,” though I am not ashamed 
to confess that I would rather read 
them than the old, do not reveal the 
author of “Kidnapped” and the “Master 
of Ballantrae.” Stevenson is one of the 
very few really exquisite and admirable 
writers who deliberately sat down to 
form a style. He was singularly frank 
about it. He has told the public what 
he read, and how he read it, and a very 
strange blend of authors it was. In 
nine hundred and ninety-nine cases out 
of a thousand the result would have 
been a disastrous failure. In Mr. 
Stevenson’s case it was a brilliant suc- 
cess. Of course, every critic thinks that 
he would have found out the secret for 
himself. Certainly, Mr. Stevenson's 
are the most studiously elaborate works 
of art. But the art is so good that, 
though it can hardly be said to conceal, 
it justifies and commends itself. The 
reader feels as a personal compli- 
ment the immense pains which this 
humblest of geniuses has bestowed 
upon every chapter and every sentence 
of all the volumes he wrote entirely him- 
self. It is said that his warmest cham- 
pions belong to his own sex. For while 
he does, like Falstaff, in some sort 
handle women, and while Miss Barbara 
rant, or the girl in the “Dynamiter,” 
would have been the delight of any 
society it had pleased them to adorn, his 
writings teach that it is not the passion 
of love, but the spirit of adventure, 
which makes the world go round. The 
question whether the two influences can 
be altogether separated does not belong 
to a review of Victorian romance. 
There have been novels without women, 
even in French. Victor Hugo wrote 
one. Ferdinand Fabre has written an- 
other. But it is a dangerous experi- 
ment, or would be if it were likely to be 
repeated. “Weir of Hermiston,” in 
which the eternal element of sex was 
revived, is surely one of the greatest 
tragedies in the history of literature. 
It is far sadder than “Denis Duval” or 
“Edwin Drood.” Thackeray and Dick- 
ens had done their work. We know the 
full extent of their marvellous powers. 
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but that cannot be said of Stevenson. 
“Weir of Hermiston” is a fragment, and 
a fragment it must remain. But there 
is enough of it to show beyond the possi- 
bility of doubt that the complete work 
would have been the greatest achieve- 
ment of that wonderful mind. The 
sleepless soul has perished in his pride. 

Mr. Barrie, like Dickens, has had the 
unavoidable misfortune to found a 
school. One result of “Margaret Ogil- 
vie” is that another Scottish man of 
letters has been asked by an enterpris- 
ing firm of publishers what he would 
take for an account of his mother. Mr. 
Barrie is entitled to be judged on his 
own merits, and not on the demerits of 
his imitators. No sketch, however im- 
perfect, of the Victorian novel would 
pass muster without him. He has done 
what greater men have failed to do. 
He has added a new pleasure to litera- 
ture. I am not among those—it is my 
fault—who fell in love with “Babby the 
Egyptian.” Nor was I so deeply 
shocked as some of Mr. Barrie’s admir- 
ers when the “Little Minister” reap- 
peared in “Sentimental Tommy” as a 
little and trivial minister indeed. 
Babby and Gavin Dishart should, of 
course, have both been drowned, and 
Mr. Barrie incurred a serious responsi- 
bility in allowing them to be rescued 
by ‘the editor of Good Words. It is 
not a case where humanity should be 
rewarded. Mr. Barrie is hardly at his 
best in the construction of a plot. Per- 
haps it is the vice of the age to abhor 
finality, as it is the vice of nature to 
abhor a vacuum. Most novels now be- 
gin well. A good beginning has become 
a bad sign. Few, very few, have, from 
the artistic point of view, a satisfactory 
end. Mr. Barrie isachild of old age, the 
old age of the nineteenth century. He 
has written as yet no great book, 
though “Sentimental Tommy” is very 
nearly one. His pathos and his humor, 
his sympathetic portraiture and his ex- 
quisite style, are best appreciated in sin- 
gle episodes, in short stories, and in per- 
sonal digressions. The art of descrip- 
tion Mr. Barrie has almost overdone. It 
was said of a disciple of Dickens that 
he would describe the knocker off your 


door. If there were ever any knockers 
in Thrums, there cannot be many left 
now. 

Mrs. Oliphant, who was a popular and 
successful novelist before Mr. Barrie 
was born, continues her wonderful 
activity. Few writers in any age have 
maintained so high a level over so large 
a surface. The “Chronicles of Carling- 
ford” have for the modern novel-reader 
an almost medizval sound. But the 
author of “Salem Chapel” and “Miss 
Marjoribanks” is still supplying the 
public with stories which are always 
full of interest and often full of charm. 
Miss Broughton has produced a great 
deal of work since “Cometh up as a 
Flower” impressed the hall and the par- 
sonage with a vague sense that it was 
dreadfully improper. The imputation 
of impropriety without the reality is an 
invaluable asset for an English novelist. 
It is not, of course, Miss Broughton’s 
sole capital. The “rough and cynical 
reader,” always rather given to crying 
over cheap sentimentalism, has shed 
many a tear over “Good-bye, Sweet- 
heart,” and “Not Wisely but too Well.” 
The very names are lachrymatory. 
Then, Miss Broughton is witty as well 
as tragic. She first discovered the possi- 
bilities of humor which had so long been 
latent in family prayers. She is an 
adept in the comic misapplication of 
scriptural texts, as well as in other 
forms of giving vent to high spirits. If 
there were no Miss Broughton, it would 
be necessary to invent one. The fer- 
tility and talent of Miss Braddon and 
Mr. Payn, who aim at giving amuse- 
ment, and succeed in what they aim at, 
are obnoxious to no censure more in- 
telligible than the taunt of being “Early 
Victorian.” Sir Walter Besant and Mr. 
George Gissing are Victorian without 
being Early. For a novelist to be made 
Sir Walter is a hard trial. But Sir 
Walter Besant has not cultivated the 
Waverley method, and his capital 
stories can afford to stand upon their 
own footing. Mr. Gissing’s books are 
not altogether attractive. They are al- 
ways rather cynical. They are often 
very gloomy. They do not enable the 
reader to feel at home in fashionable 
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But their literary excellence is 
They are com- 


society. 
not far from the highest. 
plete in themselves. They are per- 
fectly, sometimes forcibly, actual. 
There is an unvarnished truth about 
them which compels belief, and an 
original power which, once felt, cannot 
be resisted. A little more romance, a 
little more poetry, a little more humor, 
and Mr. Gissing would be a very great 
writer indeed. 


At nos immensum spatiis confecimus 
wquor, 

Et jam tempus equum fumantia solvere 
colla. 


It is impossible to attempt an exhaus- 
tive catalogue of contemporary novel- 
ists. The time would fail one to tell of 
Dr. Conan Doyle and Mr. Stanley Wey- 
man, Lucas Malet also, and Mr. Anstey 
and Mr. Zangwill. Their thousands of 
readers testify to their popularity, and 
their praise is in all the newspapers. 
Mr. William Black, if he does not write 
so often, still occasionally delights the 
many admirers of “A Daughter of 
Heth” and “A Princess of Thule.” Mrs. 
Clifford has shown in “Mrs. Keith's 
Crime” and “Aunt Anne” that a really 
imaginative writer needs no other ma- 
terial than the pathos of every-day life. 

3ut a word of recognition must be 
given to Miss Yonge, who has treated 
the problems of life in a commendably 
serious spirit. Dr. Whewell, who was 
at one time supposed to know every- 
thing, used to say that the “Clever 
Woman of the Family” was the first of 
English novels. He did not live to read 
“Robert Elsmere.” One might be mis- 
understood if one suggested that Miss 
Charlotte Yonge the spiritual 
mother of Mrs. Humphry Ward. Yet 
daughters are often more learned and 
usually less orthodox than their par- 
ents, Miss Yonge wrote stories, and 
even religious stories, without an ex- 
haustive study of Biblical criticism as 
made in Germany. Mrs. Ward has in- 
dulged in something very like original 
research, and is certainly the most 
learned of female novelists since the 
death of George Eliot. Her novels are 
entitled to the highest respect for the 
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evidence of industry which they always 
display. They are also an interesting 
“end-of-the-century” example of the art 
of separating instruction from amuse- 
ment. The frivolous people who want 
to laugh, or even to cry, over fiction 
must go elsewhere. Mrs. Ward re- 
quires attention while she develops her 
theories. Since the publication of 
“Robert Elsmere” no unbelieving 
clergyman has any excuse for remain- 
ing in holy orders. “David Grieve” 
taught married people that neither hus- 
band nor wife has any right to talk ina 
style which the other cannot under- 
stand. From “Marcella” we learn po- 
litical economy, and in “Sir George 
Tressady” the private life of the aristoc~ 
racy is held up for the admiration of the 
middle classes. In the Early Victorian 
novel there may have been too much 
sentiment. In the Late Victorian novel 
there is apt to be too much of every- 
thing. The “smooth tale, generally of 
love,” bas become a crowded epitome of 
universal information. In “Sir George 
Tressady” we see the House of Com- 
mons in Committee, and tea on the ter- 
race, and dinner in an under-secretary’s, 
room, and public meetings, and declara- 
tions of the poll. We may even notice 
a vast improvement in the evening 
papers, which report speeches delivered 
at ten o'clock. If novels are to con- 
tain everything, the world will not con- 
tain the novels, and all other forms of 
literature will be superseded. The Plan 
of Campaign was the subject of a very 
clever novel by Miss Mabel Robinson 
which actually bore that name. Mr. 
George Moore's “Esther Waters” is 
credited with having inspired the deci- 
sion in Hawke rv. Dunn. Miss Emily 
Lawless has kept Irish politics out of 
her sad and beautiful stories of Irish 
life. But Miss Lawless is an exception. 
She is no realist. When Nicholas 
Nickleby was employed by Mr. Vincent 
Crummles to write a play, it was made 
a condition that he should introduce a 


real pump and two washing-tubs. 
“That's the London plan,” said Mr. 
Crummles. “They look up some 


dresses and properties, and have a piece 
written to fit ’em.” It is the London 
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plan still. But it is now applied to 
novels, and not to plays. 
HERBERT PAUL. 





IN KEDAR’S TENTS.' 
BY HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, AUTHOR OF ‘'THE 
SOWERS.”’ 
CHAPTER XXIII. 
LARRALDE’S PRICE. 

* It is as difficult to be entirely bad as it is to be 
entirely good.” 

To those who say that there is no 
faith, Spain is in itself a palpable an- 
swer. No country in the world can 
show such cathedrals as those of Wra- 
nada, Cordova, Seville, Toledo, Burgos. 
In any other land any one of these 
great structures would suffice. But in 
Spain these huge monuments to that 
faith which has held serenely through 
war and fashion, through thought and 
thoughtlessness, are to be found in all 
the great cities. And the queen of 
them all is Toledo. If the Christian 
faith be, as some state, a mistake, then 
those who built Toledo Cathedral were 
mistaken to good purposes, and for us, 
who follow and cannot do likewise in 
architecture, it may be wise to make, 
at all events, the same mistake in faith, 

Father Concha, that sour-visaged phi- 
losopher, had a queer pride in his pro- 
fession and in the history of that 
Chureh which is to-day seen in its pur- 
est form in the Peninsular, while it is 
so entangled with the national story of 
Spain that the two are but one tale told 
from a different point of view. As a 
private soldier may take pleasure in 
standing on a great battle-field, noting 
each spot of interest—here a valley of 
death, there the scene of cavalry 
charge, of which the thunder will echo 
down through all the ages—so Concha, 
a mere country priest, liked to pace the 
aisles of a great cathedral, indulging 
the while in a half-cynical pride. He 
was no great general, no leader, of no 
smallest importance in the ranks; but 
he was of the army, and partook in a 
minute degree of those victories that 
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belonged to the past. It was his habit 
thus to pay a visit to Toledo Cathedral 
whensoever his journeys led him to 
Castile. It was, moreover, his simple 
custom to attend the early mass, which 
is here historical; and, indeed, to walk 
through the church, grey and cool, with 
the hush that seems to belong only to 
buildings of a stupendous age,,is in it- 
self a religious service. 

Concha was passing across the nave, 
hat in hand, a gaunt, ill-clad, and some- 
what pathetic figure, when he caught 
sight of Sir John Pleydell. The tall 
Englishman paused involuntarily and 
looked at the lean Spaniard. Concha 
bowed. 

“We met,” he said, “for a moment in 
the garden of General Vincente’s house 
at Ronda.” 

“True,” answered Sir John; “are you 
leaving the cathedral? We might 
walk a little way together. One can- 
not talk idly—here.” 

He paused and looked up at the great 
oak screen, at the towering masonry. 

“No,” answered Concha gravely; 
“one cannot talk idly here.” 

Concha held back the great leathern 
portiére, and the Englishman passed 
out. 

“This is a queer country, and you 
are a queer people,” he said presently. 
“When I was at Ronda I met a certain 
number of persons—I can count them 
on my fingers—General Vincente, his 
daughter, Sefiora Barenna, Sejforita 
Barenna, the Englishman, Conyngham, 
yourself, Sefior Concha. I arrived in 
Toledo yesterday morning. In twenty- 
four hours I have caught sight of all 
the persons mentioned here in Toledo.” 

“And here in Toledo is another of 
whom you have not caught sight,’ said 
Concha. 

“Ah!” 

“Yes; Sefior Larralde.” 

“Is he here?” 

“Yes,” said Concha. 

They walked on in silence for some 
minutes. 

“What are we all doing here, padre?’ 
inquired Sir John, with his cold laugh. 
“What are you doing here, sefior?” 

Sir John did not answer at once. 
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They were walking leisurely. The 
streets were deserted, as, indeed, the 
streets of Toledo usually are. 

“I am putting two and two together,” 
the great lawyer answered at length. 
“I began doing so in idleness, and now 
I have become interested. 

“Ah!” 

“Yes, I have become interested. 
They say, padre, that a pebble set in 
motion at the summit of a mountain 
may gather other pebbles and increase 
in bulk and spread, until in the form of 
an avalanche it overwhelms a city in 
the valley.” 

“Yes, sefior.”’ 

“And I have conceived the strange 
fancy that Frederick Conyngham, 
when he first came to this country, set 
such a pebble in motion at the summit 
of a very high mountain. It has been 
falling and falling silently ever since, 
and it is gaining in bulk. And you and 
General Vincente, and Estella Vincente, 
and Sefiorita Barenna, and Frederick 
Conyngham, and, in a minor degree, 
myself are on the slope, in the track of 
the avalanche, and are sliding down 
behind it. And the general and Bstella 
and yourself and Conyngham are try- 
ing to overtake it and stop it; and, rev- 
erendo, in the valley below is the mon- 
archy of Spain and the Bourbon cause.” 

Father Concha, remembering his fa- 
vorite maxim, that no flies enter a shut 
mouth, was silent. 

“The pebble was a letter,” said Sir 
John. 

“And Larralde has it,” he added 
after a pause; “and that is why you 
are all in Toledo, why the air is thick 
with apprehension, and why all Spain 
seems to pause and wait breathlessly.” 

“Will the avalanche be stopped, or 
will it not? Will the Bourbons, than 
whom history has known no more in- 
teresting and more satisfactory race, 
except our own Stuarts—will the Bour- 
bons fall, Sefior adre?’ 

“Ah!” said Concha, whose furrowed 
face and pessimistic glance betrayed 
nothing—“ah!”’ 

“You will not tell me, of course. You 
know much that you will not tell me, 
and I merely ask from curiosity. You, 


perhaps, know one thing, and that I 
wish to learn from you not out of curi- 
osity, but because I, too, would fain 
overtake the avalanche and stop it. I 
am no politician, sefior, though, of 
course, I have my views. When a man 
has reached my age he knows as- 
suredly that politics merely mean self- 
aggrandizement and nothing else. 
No, the Bourbons may fall, Spain may 
follow the lead of France, and make an 
exhibition of herself before the world 
as a republic. I am indifferent to these 
events. But I wish to do Frederick Co- 
nyngham a good turn, and I ask you to 
tell me where I shall find Larralde, 
you who know everything, Sejfor 
Padre.” 

Concha reflected while they walked 
along on the shady side of the narrow 
street. It happened to be the street 
where the saddlers live, and the sharp 
sound of their little hammers on the 
leather and wood came from almost 
every darkened doorway. The padre 
had a wholesome fear of Esteban Lar- 
ralde and an exaggerated estimation of 
that schemer’s ability. He was a hum- 
ble-minded old man, and ever hesitated 
to put his own brain against that of an- 
other. He knew that Sir John was a 
cleverer man than Larralde, deeper 
versed in that side of human nature 
where the seams are and the knots and 
the unsightly stitches, older, more ex- 
perienced, and probably no more scru- 
pulous. 

“Yes,” said the priest, “I can tell you 
that. Larralde lodges in the house of 
a malcontent, one Lamberto, a_ scrib- 
bling journalist, who is hurt because 
the world takes him at its own valua- 
tion and not his. The house is next to 
the little synagogue in the Calle de Ma- 
drid, a small stationer’s shop, where 
one may buy the curse of this genera- 
tion, pens and paper.” 

“Thank you,” said Sir John, civilly 
and simply. This man has, no doubt, 
been ill painted, but some may have 
seen that with different companions he 
wore a different manner. He was, as 
all successful men are, an unconscious 
actor, and in entering into tue person- 
ality of the companion of the moment 
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he completely sank his own. He never 
sought to be all things to all men, and 
yet he came near to the accomplish- 
ment of that hard task. Sir John was 
not a sympathetic man, he merely mis- 
took life for a court of justice, and ar- 
raigned all human nature in the wit- 
ness-box, with the inward conviction 
that this should by rights be exchanged 
for the felon’s dock. 

With Concha he was as simple, as 
direct, and as unsophisticated as the old 
priest himself, and now took his leave 
without attempting to disguise the 
fact that he had accomplished a fore- 
set purpose. 

Without difficulty he found the small 
stationer’s shop next the synagogue in 
the Calle de Madrid, and bade the sta- 
tioner, a spectacled individual with up- 
right hair and the air of seeking some- 
thing in the world which is not usually 
behind a counter, take his card to Sefior 
Larralde. At first the stationer pre- 
tended ignorance of the name, but on 
discovering that Sir John had not suffi- 
cient Spanish to conduct a conversa- 
tion of intrigue, disappeared into a 
back room, whence emanated a villain- 
ous smell of cooking. 

While Sir John waited in the little 
shop Father Concha walked to the 
Plazuela de I’Iglesia Vieja, which small 
square, overhanging the Tagus and 
within reach of its murmuring voice, is 
deserted, except at midday, when the 
boys play at bull-fighting anda few 
workmen engage in a grave game of 
bowls. Concha sat, book in hand. 
opened honestly at the oftice of the day 
and hour, and read no word. Instead, 
he stared across the gorge at the brown 
bank of land which commands the 
city, and renders it useless as a for- 
tress inthe days of modern artillery. He 
sat and stared grimly, and thought per- 
haps of those secret springs within the 
human heart that make one man suc- 
cessful and unhappy, while another 
who, possessing brains and ability and 
energy, yet fails in life, and is perhaps 
none the less the happier of the two, 
for it had happened to Father Concha, 
as it may happen to writer and reader 
at any moment, to meet one who in in- 


dividuality bears a resemblance to that 
self which we never know and yet are 
ever conscious of. 

Sir John Pleydell, a few hundred 
yards away, obeyed the shopman’s in- 
vitation to step up-stairs with some- 
thing approaching alacrity, so easily is 
the interest of a lonely man aroused. 

Larralde was seated at a_ table 
strewn with newspapers and soiled by 
cigarette ash. He had the unkempt 
and pallid look of one who has not seen 
the sun or breathed air for days, for, 
as Concepcion had said, this was a con- 
spirator who preferred to lurk in 
friendly shelter while others played 
the bolder game at the front. Larralde 
had, in fact, not stirred abroad for 
nearly a week. 

“Well, sefior,” he said, with a false 
air of bravado, “how fares it with your 
little undertaking?” 

“That,” replied Sir John, “is past and 
paid for, and I have another matter for 
your consideration.” 

Sir John’s manner had changed. He 
spoke as one having authority, and 
Larralde shrugged his shoulders, re- 
membering a past payment. 

“Ah!” he said, rolling a cigarette with 
a fine air of indifference. 

“On the one hand,” continued Sir 
John judicially, “I come to make you 
an offer which can only be beneficial to 
you; on the other hand, Sefior Lar- 
ralde, I know enough to make things 
particularly unpleasant for you.” 

Larralde raised his eyebrows and 
sought the match-box. His thoughts 
seemed to amuse him. 

“I have reason to assume that a cer- 
tain letter is now in your possession 
again. I do not know the contents of 
this letter, and I cannot say that I am 
at all interested in it, but a friend of 
mine is particularly anxious to have 
possession of it for a short space of 
time. I have, unasked, taken upon 
myself the office of intermediary.” 

Larralde’s eyes flashed through the 
smoke. 

“You are about to offer me money; 
be careful, sefior,” he said hotly; and 
the lawyer smiled. 

“Be careful that it is enough,” he 
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“Keep your grand airs for 
your fellows, Sefior Larralde. Yes, [ 
am about to offer you two hundred 
pounds—say three thousand pesetas— 
for the loan of that letter for a few 
hours only. I will guarantee that it is 
read by one person only, and that a 
lady. This lady will probably glance 
at the first lines, merely to satisfy her- 
self as to the nature of its contents. 
Three thousand pesetas will enable you 
to escape to Cuba if your schemes fail. 
If you succeed, three thousand pesetas 
will always be of use, even to a mem- 
ber of a republican government.” 

Larralde had ceased smiling. There 
is a time in the schemes of men, and it 
usually comes just before the crisis, 
when the stoutest heart hesitates and 
the most reckless conspirator thinks of 
his retreat. Esteban Larralde had be- 
gun to think of Cuba during the last 
few days, and the mention of that 
haven for Spanish failures almost un- 
nerved him. 

“In a week,” suggested Sir John 
again, “it may be—well—settled one 
way or the other.” 

Larralde glanced at him _ sharply. 
This Englishman was either well iu- 
formed or very cunning. He seemed to 
have read the thought in Larralde’s 
mind. 

“No doubt,” went on the Englishman, 
“you have divined for whom I want 
the letter, and who will read it. We 
both owe Conyngham a good turn—I in 
reparation, you in gratitude, for he un- 
doubtedly saved the Sefiorita Barenna 
from imprisonment for life.” 

Larralde shrugged his shoulders. 

“Each man,” he said, “must fight for 
himself.” 

“And the majority of us for a woman 


suggested. 


as well,” amended Sir John. “At 
least, in Spain, chivalry is not yet 
dead.” 


Larralde laughed. He was vain, and 
Sir John knew it. He had a keen sight 
for the breach in his opponent's 
armor. 

“You have put your case well,” said 
the Spaniard patronizingly, “and I do 
not see why, at the end of a week, I 
should not agree to your proposal. It 
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is, as you for the sake of a 
woman,” 

“Precisely.” 

Larralde leant back in his chair, re- 
membering the legendary gallantry of 
his race, and wearing an appropriate 
expression. 

“For a woman,” he repeated, with an 
eloquent gesture. 

“Precisely.” 

“Then I will do it, sefor—I wil 
iy 

“For two hundred pounds?” inquired 
Sir John coldly. 

“As you will,” answered the Span- 
iard, with a noble indifference to such 


sordid matters. 


say, 


do 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
PRIESTCRAFT. 
**No man, I fear, can effect great benefits for 


his country without some sacrifice of the minor 
virtues.”’ 


The Sefiora Barenna was a leading 
social light in Toledo, insomuch as she 
never refused an invitation. 

“One has one’s duties toward soci- 
ety,” she would say, with a _ sigh, 
“though the saints know that I take 
no pleasure in these affairs.” 

Then she put on her best Seville man- 
tilla and bustled off to some function or 
another, where she talked volubly and 
without discretion. 

Julia had of late withdrawn more 
and more from that life of continued 
and mild festivity, of which, it is to be 
feared, the existence of many women 
is composed. This afternoon she sat 
alone in the great, gloomy house in To- 
ledo, waiting for Larralde; for she, like 
thousands of her sisters, loved an un- 
worthy object—faute de mieur—with 
open eyes and a queer philosophy that 
bade her love Larralde rather than 
love none. She had lately spent a 
great part of her existence in waiting 
for Larralde, who, indeed, was busy 
enough at this time, and rarely stirred 
abroad while the sun was up. 

“Julia,” said Sefora Barenna to Con- 
cha, “is no longer a companion to me. 
She does not even attempt to under- 
stand my sensitive organization, She 
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is a mere statue, and thinks of nothing 
but politics.” 

“For her, madame, as for all women, 
there would be no politics if there were 
no politicians,” the priest replied. 

This afternoon Julia was more rest- 
less than ever. Larralde had not been 
to see her for many days, and had only 
written a hurried note from time to 
time, in answer to her urgent request, 
telling her that he was well and in no 
danger. 

She now no longer knew whether he 
was in Toledo or not, but had sufficient 
knowledge of the schemes in which he 
was engaged to be aware of the fact 
that these were coming to a crisis. Es- 
teban Larralde had, indeed, told her 
more than was either necessary or dis- 
creet, and it was his vanity that led 
him into this imprudence. We are all 
ready enough to impart information 
which will show our neighbors that we 
are more important than we _  ap- 
pear. 

After a broiling day the sun was now 
beginning to lose a little of his terrific 
power, and in the shade of the patio, 
upon which the windows of Julia’s 
room opened, the air was quite cool and 
pleasant. A fountain plashed continu- 
ously in a little basin that had been 
white six centuries ago, when the 
Moors had brought the marble across 
the Gulf of Lyons to build it. The 
very sound of the water was a relief to 
overstrained nerves, and seemed to di- 
minish the tension of the shimmering 
atmosphere. 

Julia was alone, and barely made 
pretence to read the book she held in 
her hand. From her seat she could see 
the bell suspended on the opposite wail 
of the courtyard, of which the deep 
voice at any time of day or night had 
the power of stirring her heart in a 
sudden joy. At last the desired sound 
broke the silence of the great house, 
and Julia stood breathless at the win- 
dow, while the servant leisurely 
crossed the patio and threw open the 
great door, large enough to admit a 
carriage and pair. It was not Lar- 
ralde, but Father Concha, brought 
hither by a note he had received from 
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Sir John Pleydell earlier in the afte:. 
noon. 

“I shall have the letter in a week 
from now,” the Englishman had writ- 
ten. 

“Which will be too late,” commented 
Concha pessimistically. 

The sefora was out, they told him, 
but the sefiorita had remained at home. 
“It is the sefiorita I desire to see.” 

And Julia, at the window above, 
heard the remark with a sinking heart. 
The air seemed to be weighted with 
the suggestion of calamity. Concha 
had the manner of one bringing bad 
news. She forgot that this was his 
usual mien. 

“Ah, my child!” he said, coming into 
the room a minute later and _ sitting 
down rather wearily. 

“What?” she asked, her two hands 
at her breast. 

He glanced at her beneath his brows. 
The wind was in the north-east, dry 
and tingling. The sun had worn a cop- 
pery hue all day. Such matters affect 
women and those who are in mental 
distress. After such a day as had at 
last worn to evening the mind is at a 
great tension, the nerves are strained. 
It is at such times that men fly into 
sudden anger and whip out the knife. 
At such times women are reckless, and 
the stories of human lives take sudden 
turns. 

Concha knew that he had this woman 
at a disadvantage. 

“What?” he echoed; “I wish I knew. 
I wish at times I was no priest.” 

“Why ?” 

“Because I could help you _ better. 
Sometimes it is the man and not the 
priest who is the truest friend.” 

“Why do you speak like this?’ she 
cried. “Is there danger? What has 
happened?” 

“You know best, my child, if there is 
danger; you know what is likely to 
happen.” 

Julia stood looking at him with hard 
eyes, the eyes of one in mortal fear. 

“You have always been my friend,” 
she said slowly—“my best friend.” 

“Yes; a woman’s lover is never 
best friend.” 


her 
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“Has 
ban?’ 

The priest did not answer at once, 
but paused, reflecting, and dusting his 
sleeve, where there was always some 
snuff requiring attention at such mo- 
ments. 

“I know so little,’ he said. “I am 
no politician. What can I say? What 
can I advise you when I am in the 
dark? And the time is slipping by— 
slipping by.” 

“I cannot tell you,” she answered. 
turning away and looking out of the 
window. 

“You cannot tell the priest; tell the 
man.” 

Then suddenly she reached the end 
of her endurance. Standing with her 
back toward him she told her story, 
and Concha listened with a. still, 
breathless avidity, as one who, having 
long sought knowledge, finds it at last 
when it seemed out of reach. The lit- 
tle fountain plashed in the courtyard 
below, a frog in the basin among the 
water-lilies croaked sociably, while the 
priest and the beautiful woman in the 
room above made history, for it is not 
always in kings’ palaces nor yet in par- 
liaments that the story of the world is 
shaped. 

Concha spoke no word, and Julia, 
having begun, left nothing unsaid, but 
told him every detail in a slow, me- 
chanical voice, as if bidden thereto by 
a stronger will than her own. 

“He is all the world to me,” she said 
simply in conclusion. 

“Yes; and the happiest women are 
those who live in a small world.” 

A silence fell upon them. The old 
priest surreptitiously looked at his 
watch. He was essentially a man of 
action. 

“My child,” he said, rising, “when 
you are an old woman with children to 
narass you and make your life worth 
living, you will probably look back 
with thankfulness to this moment, for 
you have done that which was your 
only chance of happiness.” 

“Why do you always help me?’ she 
asked, as she had asked a_ hundred 
times. 


anything happened to Este- 
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“Because happiness is so rare, that I 
hate to see it wasted,” he answered, 
going toward the door with a grim 
laugh. 

He passed out of the room and 
crossed the patio slowly. Then, when 
the great door had closed behind him, 
he gathered up the skirts of his cassock 
and hurried down the narrow § street. 
In such thoroughfares as were deserted 
he ran with the speed and endurance of 
a spare, hard-living man. Woman-like, 
Julia had, after all, done things by 
half. She had timed her confession, as 
it seemed, too late. 

At the hotel they told the padre that 
General Vincente was at dinner and 
could not be disturbed. 


“He sees no one,” the servant 
said. 
“You do not know who I am,” said 


Concha, in an irony which under the 
circumstances he alone could enjoy. 
Then he passed up the stairs and bade 
the waiter begone. 

“But I carry the general’s dessert,”” 
protested the man. 

“No,” said Concha, half to himself; 
“I have that.” 

Vincente was, indeed, at the table 
with Estella. He looked up as the 
priest entered, fingering a cigarette del- 
icately. 

“How soon can you take the road 
asked Concha abruptly. 

“Ten minutes, the time for a cup of 
coffee,”” was the answer, given with a 
pleasant laugh. 

“Then order your carriage.” 

Vincente looked at his old friend, and 
the smile never left his lips, thongh his 
eyes were grave enough. It was hard 
to say whether aught on earth could 
disturb this man’s equanimity. Then 
the general rose and went to the win- 
dow, which opened upon the courtyard. 
In the quiet corner, near the rain-tank, 
where a vine grows upon trellis-work, 
the dusty travelling-carriage stood, and 
upon the step of it, eating a simple 
meal of bread and dried figs, sat the 
man who had the reputation of being 
the fastest driver in Spain. 

“In ten minutes, my good Manuel,” 
said the general. 
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“Bueno!” grumbled the driver with 
his mouth full, a man of few words. 
“Is it to go far?’ asked the general, 


turning on his heel and addressing 
Concha. 

“A long journey.” 

“To take the road, Manuel!” cried 


Vincente, leaning out. He closed the 
window before resuming his seat. 

“And now, have you any more or- 
ders?’ he asked, with a gay careless- 
ness. “I counted on sleeping in a bed 
to-night.” 

“You will not do that,” replied Con- 
cha, “when you hear my news.” 

“Ah!” 

“But first you must promise me not 
to make use of the information I give 
you against any suspected persons; to 
take, in fact, only preventive meas- 
ures.” 

“You have only to name it, my friend. 
Proceed.” 

The old priest paused and passed his 
hand across his brow. He was breath- 
less still and looked worn. 

“It is,” he said, “a very grave mat- 
ter. I have not had much experience 
in such things, for my path has always 
lain in small parochial affairs, dealings 
with children and women.” 

Estella was already pouring some 
wine into a glass. With a woman’s in- 
stinct she saw that the old man was 
overwrought and faint. It was a Fri- 
day, and in his simple way there was 
no more austere abstinent than Father 
Concha, who had probably touched lit- 
tle food throughout the long, Lot day. 

“Take your time, my friend, take 
your time,” said the general, who never 
hurried, and was never too late. “A 
pinch of snuff now, it stimulates the 
nerves.” 

“It is,” said Concha, at length, break- 
ing a biscuit in his long, bony fingers, 
and speaking unembarrassedly with 
his mouth full—“it is that I have by the 
merest accident lighted upen a matter 
of political importance.” 

The general nodded, 
wine up to the light. 

“There are matters of much political 
importance,” he said, “in the air just 
now.” 


and held his 
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“A plot,” continued Concha, “spread- 
ing over all Spain. The devil is surely 
in it, and I know the Carlists are. A 
plot, believe me, to assassinate and rob 
and kidnap.” 

“Yes,” said the general, with his 
tolerant little smile—‘‘yes, my dear 
padre, some men are so bloodthirsty; 
is it not so?” 

“This plot is directed against the lit- 
tle queen, against the queen regent, 
against many who are notable Royal- 
ists, occupying high posts in the govern- 
ment or the army.” 

He glanced at Estella, and then 
looked meaningly at the general, who 
could searcely fail to comprehend. 

“Let us deal with the queen and the 
queen regent,” said Vincente; “the oth- 
ers are probably able to take care of 
themselves.” 

“None can guard himself against as- 
sassination.” 

The general seemed for a moment in- 
clined to dispute this statement, but 
shrugged his shoulders and _ finally 
passed it by. 

“The queen,” he said; “what of her?’ 

In response Concha took a newspaper 
from his pocket and spread it out on 
the table. After a brief search up and 
down the ill-printed columns he found 
the desired paragraph and read aloud :— 

“The queen is in Madrid. The queen 
regent journeys from Seville to rejoin 
her daughter in the capital, prosecuting 
her journey by easy stages and accom- 
panied by a small guard. Her .sajesty 
sleeps at Ciudad Real to-night, and at 
Toledo to-morrow night.” 

“This,” said Concha, 
newspaper, “is a Carlist 
tionary rag, whose readers are scarcely 
likely to be interested for a good mo- 
tive in the movements of the queen re- 
gent.” 

“True, my dear padre—true,” 
mitted Vincente, half reluctantly. 

“Many kiss hands they would fain 
see chopped off. In the streets and on 


folding the 
and revolu- 


ad- 


the plaza I have seen many reading 
this newspaper and talking over it 


with unusual interest. Like a bad law- 
yer, I am giving the confirmation 01 the 
argument before the argument itself.” 
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“No matter, no matter.” 

“Ah! but we have no time to do 
things ill or carelessly,” said the priest. 
“My story is a long one, but I will tell 
it as quickly as I can.” 

“Take your time,” urged the general 
soothingly. “This great plot, you say, 
which is to spread over all Spain——” 

“Is for to-morrow night, my friend.” 





From Good Words. 
SOME OLD GUIDE-BOOKS. 

“Look upon these great ranges of the 
Alps, in what confusion do they lie; 
they have neither form nor beauty, 
neither shape nor order, no more than 
the clouds in the air. Then how barren, 
how desolate, how naked are they! 
How they stand neglected by Nature! 
Neither the rains can soften them, nor 
the dews from heaven can make them 
fruitful. ...No tempest nor earth- 
quake could put things in more dis- 
order. "Tis true they cannot look as ill 
now as they did at first.” — “Sacred 
Theory of the Earth.” By Thomas 
Burnet (not the bishop). Published in 
1681. 

“The town [of Lucerne] is not well 
built, and the inhabitants see nothing 
from their windows but narrow streets 
and winding passages.... At Neu- 
chatel it rained, and I had the spleen. 
... Lausanne is a filthy town.... 
The lake [of Morat] hardly deserves the 
appellation of a lake, being little more 
than a large pond. ... I think Rich- 
mond Hill infinitely superior to any- 
thing I have seen.”—“Letters from the 
Continent,” Published in 1812. 

“Every one will feel thankful, on clos- 
ing this book, that he was born in En- 
gland, a country abounding with bless- 
ings unknown in other climates, and 
where the loss of ease is supplied by the 
possession of principle, and the want of 
vivacity is more than balanced by the 
enjoyment of religion and virtue.”— 
“Preface to a Book of Travel,” 1812. 

These extracts, taken at random from 
early guide-books, sufficiently show the 
peculiar characteristics of the old style 
of tourists; the hatred of mountains, 
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the general disregard of the picturesque, 
the insular prejudice that distinguished 
the “John Bull’ of the past. 

The horror men had of old of the 
mountains has been dwelt on exhaus- 
tively by Mr. Leslie Stephen, who in- 
geniously suggests that the awe and 
terror inspired by mountains in early 
days was really the same feeling, more 
or less, as that which now inspires ad- 
miration. If anything, he suggests, the 
old feeling was more poetical, for it 
peopled the mountains with dragons, 
gnomes and fairies. To say nothing of 
the learned Sir John Mandeville’s fic- 
tions, an early guide-book writer 
(Scheuchzer, 1702), went so far as to 
give maps—we mean engravings—of 
dragons, which must certainly have 
gone far towards intimidating the bold- 
est mountain adventurer. Dr. Thomas 
Burnet, however, whom we quote 
above, appears to have been struck with 
the Alps simply as hideous excrescences, 
quite apart from dragons, goblins, and 
such like. He was clearly of 2 practical 
turn of mind, and, like most men of his 
day, valued “a view” in proportion to 
the number of cattle it nourished and 
the herbage it grew. For notwithstand- 
ing the excuses Mr. Leslie Stephen 
kindly makes for our ancestors, we can- 
no. help feeling that they were totally 
regardless of the picturesque. All 
testimony points to this fact. Thus, the 
cultivated Evelyn alludes in his diary 
to the “horrid craggs” of the mountains 
during his passage into Italy; while 
Erasmus never so much as looked at the 
Alps, but, while men were carrying 
him over on a litter, employed himself 
in composing a poem on “Old Age.” 
Even Byron, who ought to have known 
better, contented himself with calling 
Switzerland “a curst, selfish, swinish 
country of brutes;” and though Gibbon 
lived fifteen years in Lausanne, 
never climbed a mountain, or even went 
to the foot of one. “He was not in- 
different to mountains, but he preferred 
them,” as Mr. Birrell puts it, “framed 
in a window.” 

Endless instances might be enumer- 
ated of the antipathy of early travellers 
to the mountains, an antipathy natural 


he 
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enough to the uneducated and prosaic 
mind, as any one may see who travels 
nowadays in Switzerland, and hears 
from the peasants what they think of 
their mountains. They regard them 
with a curious enmity: “England is a 
beautiful country,” they say enviously, 
“all plain, is it not?’ Their view of 
beauty is, like that of the ancient writ- 
ers, purely utilitarian. This explains 
why Mr. Stephen’s “highly intelligent 
Swiss guide” declared that he so in- 
finitely preferred the view of chimney- 
pots from the South-Western Railway 
station to the view “from the top of 
Mont Blane!” “This frank avowal,” 
says Mr. Stephen plaintively, “set me 
thinking. Were my most cherished 
prejudices folly, or was my favorite 
guideafool? Aquestionnotto beasked! 
Yet very similar shocks await the stu- 
dent of early Alpine literature.” In 
fact, the general attitude of unsophis- 
ticated mankind towards the mountains 
is something resembling that of the 
Irish “slavey” towards the black 
beetles—that God Almighty, whatever 
he may have created, had at least no 
hand in their making. 

The first English book at all pertain- 
ing to the guide-book tribe, was 
“Coryat’s Crudities,” a handsome vol- 
ume printed in 1611, full of rhymes and 
quaint conceits. The whole title runs 
thus: “Coryat’s Crudities hastily gobled 
up in five moneths travells in France, 
Savoy, Italy, Rhetia, comonly called the 
Gryson’s country: Helvetia alias Swit- 
zerland, some parts of High Germany, 
and the Netherlands; newly digested in 
the hungry air of Odcombe in the 
County of Somerset, and now dispersed 
to the nourishment of the travelling 
members of this Kingdome.” This 
work does not give more than two chap- 
ters to “Helvetia,” and the curious thing 
is, that of these two chapters six lines 
only are given up to description, while 
the mountains are not mentioned at all, 
one way or other; only “the passing faire 
and spacious country” (near Zurich) and 
“the excellent faire cornefields.” At 
Zurich he alludes to “the river Sylla 
into which the ashes of Witches, Sor- 
cerers and Heretiques are cast.” “The 
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diet of Switzerland,” he says, “is pass- 
ing good at most places; the charge is 
something reasonable; for my Spanish 
shilling did most commonly discharge 
my shot when I spent most.” But then 
Tom Coryat did not seem to expect too 
much in the way of comfort, for he was 
a bit of a philosopher, and when he had 
to sleep al fresco he consoled himself— 
like the modern Alpine climbers—with 
the very sensible reflection that he “did 
not deserve the sweet junkats of my 
little experience, without some bitter 
pilles and hard brunts of adverse for- 
tune.” An unpleasant experience he 
certainly had near Baden, in which he 
does not appear in the light of a hero. 
Meeting near Baden, he says, “2 
clownes commonly called Boores,” he 
was so afraid of them that he deter- 
mined to pose as a mendicant friar, and 
they gave him, “poore as they were,” 
fourpence halfpenny, “which paid for 
half my supper that night at Baden.” 
As Julius Cesar is the only authority on 
Switzerland quoted in this volume, we 
conclude that poor Tom Coryat had not 
much to go upon. What he liked best 
in all his travels were distinctly the 
“Great Tun” of Heidelberg, and the 
“striking clock” of Strasburg; of these 
he gives most elaborate woodcuts. 
Zurich, indeed, interests him more than 
any place in Switzerland; but here also 
we get wonderfully little information, 
for theauthor (whe appears to have been 
a considerable pedant) quotes at their 
weary length many “Latine Epistles 
that I sent to some of the learned men 
of the Citie.” And not only Latin, but 
Greek epistles follow to the said 
“learned men!” What an intolerable 
amount of Greek and Latin stuffing to 
one half-pennyworth of guide-book! 
Coryat’s book, indeed, is not a guide- 
book in our sense of the word. But 
then, in his day, people rarely, if ever, 
travelled for pleasure; they come to 
Switzerland “bent on some _ serious 
errand, military, religious, or medici- 
nal.” Coryat himself seems mainly to 
have gone for the purpose of firing off 
learned treatises at the heads of the 
Zurich professors. From about 1760, 
after Rousseau had written “La Nou- 
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velle Héloise,” with its first really ap- 
preciative description of Swiss scenery, 
travelling came into fashion. At first, 
indeed, it was confined to towns, then 
to lakes and valleys. No one dreamt of 
climbing mountains, for the reason that 
people were very much afraid of them. 
“Crossing passes,” says Mr. Coolidge, 
“was bad enough, but it was necessary 
for travellers approaching Italy by 
land; willingly, however, to incur fa- 
tigue and danger in climbing a peak 
would have then been looked onasasign 
offolly.” And peaksstillinspired terror, 
for when dragons and goblins began to 
be disbelieved in, books of travel kept 
up the “mountain gloom” by continual 
allusions to “the cries of eagles and 
their unpleasant habit of picking out 
the eyes of travellers.” Even so late as 
1814, Mrs. Shelley records (Dairy of a 
Six Weeks’ Tour) how “our voiturier,” 
engaged in France to drive to Neu- 
chatel, ““was scared by the mountains, 
and begged to be allowed to return 
home.” 

Early guide-books, those, that is to 
say, of the eighteenth century, and even 
up to 1830—for guide-book writing had 
such a long infancy that we must per- 
force also call these “early’’—mostly 
took you on the same old round, the 
“round of the lakes,” by Fluelen, Lu- 
cerne, Interlaken, Brienz, and Thun. 
The St. Gotthard is almost the only pass 
they mention. Early guide-books are 
also very fond of giving a list of the 
Swiss cantons, and dry facts about the 
“Helvetic Confederacy,” with generally 
the story of William Tell and the apple, 
dramatically, if rudely, illustrated. 

For the rest, the guide-books pub- 
lished in the earlier part of this century 
are mostly remarkable for the insular 
prejudice to which they catered. They 
always, either openly or “between the 
lines,” seem to be admonishing their 
readers to 


. thank the goodness and the grace 
That on my birth have smiled 
And made me in this Christian land 
A happy English child. 


As soon as the Englishman began to 
go about the world, he became con- 
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scious of his immense superiority over 
his neighbors. He seems to have an 
overpowering desire that all humanity 
should be built on the same pattern, 
and feels terribly troubled over com- 
munities that do not in all respects con- 
form to the English rule. 

Passing to the books of Swiss travel 
of a somewhat later date, we are struck 
by the large number of them written by 
ladies. Although in fear of offending 
the “New Woman,” we must say that 
ladies’ guide-books are evident at first 
sight—even from their titles. In the 
fifties ladies chose very romantic titles 
for their guide-books: “Light Leaves 
gathered in 1859-1860;" “Voyage en 
Zigzag;” “A Lady’s Tour round Monte 
Rosa.” Nowadays the climbing sister- 
hood would disdain such trivialities— 
for do they not consider themselves 
equal to men, nay, have they not proved 
it by their exploits? And the remarks 
of lady tourists in old guide-books are 
often very funny as regarded by the 
light of present experiences. In some 
of them ladies are apparently recom- 
mended to wear “face masks,” and Miss 
L. Tuckett, in her “Voyage en Zigzag,” 
gives some amusing sketches of a party 
of women thus attired. In the “Lady's 
Tour of Monte Rosa” (1859), such words 
constantly recur as “no lady should at- 
tempt this,” “no lady should do that,” 
indeed, it is rarely considered possible 
that any woman should walk; she is al- 
ways advised to go on mule-back. Here 
is an amusing recipe for a lady’s moun- 
tain get-up:— 

Small rings should be sewn inside the 
seams of the dress and a cord passed 
through them, the ends of which should be 
knotted together in such a way that the 
whole dress may be drawn up at a mo- 
ment’s notice to the requisite height. 

What a terrible picture this, together 
with the “face-mask,” suggests! And 
what would the Alpine lady-climbers of 
to-day say to the following:— 


It [a day’s very easy ramble] would be 
more than a lady ought to attempt; but I 
am satisfied that it might be done by a 
first-rate walker. 

Or this (about the inn on the Monte 
Moro Pass):— 
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No lady ought to complain of the inn 
merely on account of the roughness of its 
deal furniture or the primitive character 
of its cookery, for without this sleeping 
place it would be scarcely possible for her, 
unless she incurred dreadful fatigue, to 
cross the Moro at all. 


We can well imagine the shudder of 
the robust damsel of to-day in reading 
this. And not only the robust—for 
everybody walks and climbs now. 
Why Mrs. Main, indeed, assures us that 
the only certain cure for consumption is 
to climb “The High Alps in Winter.” 

Murray’s earliest “Handbook to Swit- 
zerland,” published in 1838, sull alludes 
to ladies as “fair travellers,” and with 
regard to mountain excursions declares 
that “When the travelling party in- 
cludes ladies, a guide is required to at- 
tend on each.” The only other great 
evidence of antiquity it shows is in ad- 
vising the male tourist to “wear a 
blouse” over the usual dress; a blouse 
“made like a smock-frock, and to be 
bought ready made in any German 
town.” And it must surely have been a 
temperance man who wrote the preface, 
for the traveller is informed that “those 
who enter a Swiss inn, tired, hot and 
thirsty, after a long walk or dusty ride, 
may for a bottle of ‘Limonade 
gazeuse! The tourist, or latterly, the 
bicyclist, on Swiss routes may, and does, 
often ask—in that “fine conti- 
nental English” so admired by Kinglake 
—for something stronger than “limon- 
ade gazeuse!” 

Perhaps in these latter days famil- 
jarity with the mountains has bred some 
contempt. There is something to be 
said for Mr. Ruskin’s complaint that the 


ask 


terse, 


young Englishman regards the Alps 
very much in the light of “greased 


poles; things to be “done” and boasted 
of, to be rushed up and vanquished 
without a thought of their beauties. 
Nor is this the only mistake into which 
the multiplication of guide-books has 
led us. Fastidious and selfishly in- 
clined persons may, with some show of 
reason, complain that we have “vul- 
garized” the mountains. They were 
sacred to the few; they are now com- 


mon to the many. They are brought 
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within reach—not of Mahomet—but of 
“the Masses.” You cannot ascend a 
hill near St. Moritz without finding 
ginger-beer bottles and a Kodak on the 
top, you cannot climb near Grindelwald 
without discovering sandwich-papers 
and a lecturer. 

. Itis curious that, in 1536, two learned 
German writers composed a metrical 
dialogue between the peak of the 
Shreckhorn and its neighbor the Niesen, 
“in which the peaks discuss, inter alia, 
the men living at their base, with a de- 
lightful unconsciousness that the de- 
scendants of those men could ever be 
daring enough to disturb their loneli- 
ness by coming in great numbers.” 
And now not only is: their solitude 
desecrated, but the railway engine 
whistles at their feet and even threatens 
to ascend their utmost peaks. There 
may still be mountain glory and moun- 
tain gloom, but the mountain mystery 
has gone forever. 

It is certainly very charming to be 
able to use Switzerland as an “open 
space” for jaded Londoners, or as a 
trapeze for the college youth; but yet, 
in the old times travel must have had 
its charms—in the old days when no 
“personally conducted” tours were in 
existence; when the comfortable, 
roomy, travelling-carriage waited at the 
doors of the hostelry at nine each morn- 
ing, and when extortion and greed had 
not followed in the track of the trav- 
eller; when a squeaky “Alpine horn” 
did not dog his footsteps, nor ragged 
children yell after him for coppers; yes, 
even when there were comparatively 
few guide-books in existence. Compare 
with this the latest development of the 
pioneering spirit—a small red volume 
intended for the use of bicyclists, and 
called (we beg the reader not to shud- 
der) — “Le Continong.” Guide-books 
now pour down upon us in shoals; all 
are painstaking, and most are interest- 
ing; there is almost a danger of “not 
seeing the forest for the trees: but 
what is the result? We have “banished 
Apollo and the Muses” from the moun- 
tains and valleys that love; and 
what, ask, have 


we 
some grumblers may 


we gained in exchange? 
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The poet Shelley walked through 
France and the Jura to Neuchatel, “buy- 
ing a little ass” to help him on his 
journey, receiving lasting impressions 
from each passing scene, and stopping 
where the spirit moved him. The 
modern tourist tears along the same 
route mounted on his bicycle, at break- 
neck speed, and carries the whole “Con- 
tinong” in his pocket. 

Mks. 


E. T. Cook. 





From Temple Bar. 
THE BIRDS OF TENNYSON. 

This is an age of anthologies of all 
sorts. Amongst many others there is 
one entitled “Poets on Poets,” filled 
with the somewhat unsatisfactory 
scraps of commendation which the 
genus irritabile have vouchsafed to one 


another. But it is strange that no one 
has gathered an anthology of what 


poets have sung about those “wild lit- 
tle poets,” the birds. Such a posy would 
be full of all the best poets’ flowers. 
Catullus, Hafiz, Shakespeare, Shelley— 
our first thoughts suggest a host of fa- 
vorite poems; and in our own day how 
many beautiful things that deserve to 
be classic could be culled from Tenny- 
son! In a previous paper, onthe “Flow- 
ers and Trees of Tennyson,” I have 
tried to show how greatly observant, 
how finely reminiscent of every-day 
sights without pathos, the late laureate 
was. The same atrfectionate intimacy, 
as of one who knows his England to 
the core, is obvious in his references to 
birds. He feels, as a great novelist has 
said:— 


We could never have loved the earth so 
well if we had had no childhood in it—if 
it were not the earth where the same 
flowers come up again every spring that 
we used to gather with our tiny fingers as 
we sat lisping to ourselves on the grass— 
the same hips and haws on the autumn 
hedge-rows—the same redbreasts that we 
used to call “God's birds,” because they 
did no harm to the precious crops. What 
novelty is worth that sweet monotony 
where everything is known, and loved be- 
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cause it is known? These familiar 
flowers, these well-remembered bird-notes, 
this sky with its fitful brightness, these 
furrowed and grassy fields, each with a 
sort of personality given to it by the ca- 
pricious hedge-rows—such things as these 
are the mother tongue of our imagination, 
the language that is laden with all the 
subtle, inextricable associations the fleet- 
ing hours of our childhood left behind 
them. 


But there is something more than 
this affectionate intimacy to be noted 
in the case of Tennyson. Much has 
doubtless been written about his atti- 
tude to nature; it may suffice to note 
here that it is perhaps more complete 
as an attitude than that of any other 
modern poet, and more suited to the 
needs of to-day. Wordsworth, though 
to the reading public specially associ- 
ated with nature, had not so complete 
an outlook. With him, nature was a 
great mystery, a passion which per- 
haps took the place of his limited feel- 
ing for passionate human love: but he 
and his warm admirer, Matthew Ar- 
nold, who is now taking his place with 
Tennyson and Browning as _ the third 
great Victorian poet, both lost, and are 
likely daily to lose, much of their value 
to modern readers by being so antago- 
nistic to science. They wasted a good 
deal of sentiment, a good deal of fool- 
ish denunciation and, it must be con- 
fessed, a good deal of ignorance, which 
might have been better displayed else- 
where, on the subject. Science need 
not be the foe of poetry any more than 
of religion, and the two when they go 
hand in hand glorify one another. True 
it is, as Virgil’ in apassageof strangely 
modern tone suggested, that nature’s 
warmest admirer and deepest student 
need not be a naturalist, but if he is, so 
much the better. Nature has secrets of 
her own to give us; a 
which was Wordsworth’s §atti- 
tude, is not enough for the thinking 
man. We are glad then to note in Ten- 
nyson, besides all the exquisite expres- 
sion “of nature gilded by the gracious 
charm of letters,” the evidences of a 
great and wide knowledge of science. 


“wise passive- 


ness,” 


1 Georg. 2, 483 foll. 
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“In Memoriam” in itself, viewed 
merely as an exposition of the truths 
of modern science, is a great achieve- 
ment in literature. It cannot be too 
often repeated for the benefit of many 
poets and critics who carp at the things 
that they know not, that Darwin is not 
irreverent, but a great seer, whose 
“criticism of life’ may weil appear in 
the work of the foremost poet of our 
age. 

The most striking feature of Tenny- 
son’s references to nature is not only 
their accuracy, but their completeness. 
Nothing, indeed, seems too small or in- 
significant for him to notice. A whole 
article might almost be written on his 
treatment of insects in his poetry, be- 
ginning with “the blue fiy on the 
pane,” which moved the sneers of Lord 
Lytton. 

The “yellow-banded bees” are, of 
course, public property as a_ poetical 
commonplace; but where else could we 
find the chrysalis, cobwebs, the bril- 
liant array of the emperor-moth, the 
“burnished flies’? of summer, the “high- 
elbowed grigs that leap in summer 
grasses,” the cockchafer (a “buzzard- 
clock” in picturesque dialect), all laid 
under contribution for poetry, and 
touched with a new grace? 

Boldest of all, perhaps, is the men- 


tion of “the blue woodlouse,” which 
professed readers of Tennyson will 
never believe in the existence of till 


their eyes have convinced them. In 
the “Idylls’” we come across two such 
lowly subjects of simile as the “worm 
which draws in the withered leaf and 
makes it earth,” and the insect in its 
caddis-state is compared to rough cloth 
worn over armor. How daringly sim- 
ple, how sure of himself is the poet 
who can say that Lancelot (in “Guine- 
vere”) plucks Modred from che wails 
“as the gardener’s hand picks from 
the colewort a green caterpillar!” 

No attempt within the limits of this 
paper is made to give an exhaustive ac- 
count of Tennyson’s references to the 
world of birds; but, though it is diffi- 
cult in the case if a poet so rarely com- 
monplace, so commonly felicitous to 
select at all, the writer hopes that, be- 
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sides many favorite passages, there 
may be some new beauties not so well 
known brought to light, and some new 
points not always appreciated or under- 
stood as they might be. Here as else- 
where the master’s hand echoes the 
best work of others, and plays on the 
same theme of words with slight differ- 
ences throughout a long and productive 
career—features of his style well 
known to all who have studied it with 
care. 

At the head of the race of birds natu- 
ralists fitly place the splendid family of 
eagles, which also include the falcons 
and the hawks. It is this sense of 
power and isolation in the eagle which 
lays its eggs “almost beyond eye- 
reach,” which has made it “the royal 
eagle” (“Gareth and Lynette”)—the 
proud blazon on the imperial standard 
of masterful nations. This feeling is 
well expressed in the fine “Fragment— 
The Eagle:”’— 


He clasps the crag with crooked hands; 
Close to the sun in lonely lands, 
Ring’d with the azure world he stands. 


The wrinkled sea beneath him crawls; 
He watches from his mountain walls, 
And, like a thunderbolt he falls. 


The first line of this little poem seems 
somewhat bold; the eagle’s claws, big 
and sharp as befits a bird of prey, are, 
one would think, too clearly claws to 
be softened into “hands.” Perhaps 
here Tennyson is, as often, half uncon- 
sciously echoing Virgil, whose line— 


Prensantemque uncis manibus capita 
aspera montis (Aen. vi. 360)— 
is almost literally translated, though 


the hands there are not metaphorical, 
but belong to a shipwrecked mariner. 
A picturesque epitnet appears in “Let 
the wild Lean-headed eagles yelp 
alone.” One of the leading characteris- 
tics of the poet’s style is the use of 
many new-compounded words. Effec- 
tive instances of such coinage, which, 
generally, in Tennyson's case, deserves 
to become current, are the words 
“eagle-height,” used by Becket: “At 
such an eagle-height I stand,” and the 
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noun used in “Demeter:” “I stared 
from every eagle-peak.” Elsewhere in 
metaphor, the Princess, just before the 
exquisite little Swallow-song, says: 
“Hope, a poising eagle, burns above 
the unrisen morrow.” Gareth wearied 
his mother with importunate prayers:— 


Until she let me fly discaged to sweep 
The ever-highering cagle-circles up 
To the great Sun of Glory, and thence 
swoop 
Down upon all things base, and dash them 
dead. 


The passage of “The Golden Year”’— 


Shall eagles not be eagles? wrens be 
wrens? 

If all the world were falcons what of 
that? 


The wonder of the eagle were the less, 
But he not less the eagle— 


was no doubt suggested by Shake- 
speare, who (King Richard III, Act 
i., Scene 3) has? 


I cannot tell; the world is grown so bad 
That wrens make prey where eagles dare 
not perch. 


Closely allied to the eagles are the fal- 
cons and hawks. To the old-fashioned 
and picturesque sport of falconing with 
its mysterious terms, Tennyson has 
several references, but his play, “The 
Falcon,” based on an Italian source, is 
uninteresting and one of his weakest 
performances. The sparrow-hawk is 
associated with the wild Edyrn, son of 
Nudd, in “Enid,” whose turbulent law- 
lessness Geraint overcame. The bird 
is admirably chosen for his character, 
for though of reckless courage, it is the 
most difficult and refractory of all 
hawks, and Wood says that if several 
of these birds are placed in the same 
cage they will fight each other a l’ou- 
trance, exactly in the style of the 
knights of Arthur’s time. 

The owl’s musical note, “Tu-whit, Tu- 
who!” has made this family of noc- 
turnal revellers a favorite one with 
poets. Coleridge somewhere claims 
the credit of first using their cry in po- 
etry, and Tennyson has somewhat fan- 
cifully, if prettily, played upon it in the 
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second of his little “Songs to the Owi,” 
the last stanza of which runs:— 


I would mock thy chaunt anew; 

But I cannot mimick it; 

Not a whit of thy tuwhoo, 

Thee to woo to thy tuwhit, 

Thee to woo to thy tuwhit, 
With a lengthen’d loud halloo, 
Tuwhoo tuwhit, tuwhit, tuwhoo-o-o. 


Coleridge was inaccurate, as often, iu 
his claim, for Shakespeare had _pre- 
ceded him, and Tennyson's “First Song 
to the Owl” is clearly modelled after 
that at the end of “Love's Labor’s Lost,” 
where “Hiems, winter,” is “maintained 
by the owl:”— 


When roasted crabs hiss in the bow], 
Then nightly sings the staring owl, 
Tu-who; 

Tu-whit, tu-who, a merry note . 

That solemn aspect of the bird, 
which has made it so often employed 
for human caricature, and associated it 
with Minerva as the wise bird, even 
when spectacles were not in fashion, is 
well given in the capital line in dia- 
lect— 


While ’e sit like a greiit glimmer-gowk wi’ 
‘is glasses athurt ’is noiise. 

“I would mock thy chaunt anew; but 
I cannot mimick it,” says the poet in 
his “Second Song to the Owl,” but on 
an autumn evening this is an easy mat- 
ter; the owls hoot or “whoop” quite 
loudly on a note (a deep A flat), and 
will answer readily a good imitator of 
their tone. 

Next comes the bird which with the 
lark we may fancy divides our poet's 
especial love; it is mentioned all over 
his work. Who can forget the ex- 
quisite Swallow-song of “The Prin- 
cess ?”’— 

O Swallow, Swallow, flying, flying South, 
Fly to her, and fall upon her gilded eaves, 
And tell her, tell her, what I tell to thee. 


O Swallow, Swallow, if I could follow, 
and light 

Upon her lattice, I would pipe and trill, 

And cheep and twitter twenty million 
loves. 
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“In Memoriam” in itself, viewed 
merely as an exposition of the truths 
of modern science, is a great achieve- 
ment in literature. It cannot be too 
often repeated for the benefit of many 
poets and critics who carp at the things 
that they know not, that Darwin is not 
irreverent, but a great seer, whose 
“criticism of life’ may well appear in 
the work of the foremost poet of our 
age. 

The most striking feature of Tenny- 
son’s references to nature is not only 
their accuracy, but their completeness. 
Nothing, indeed, seems too small or in- 
significant for him to notice. A whole 
article might almost be written on his 
treatment of insects in his poetry, be- 
ginning with “the blue fly on the 
pane,”’ which moved the sneers of Lord 
Lytton. 

The “yellow-banded bees” are, of 
course, public property as a_ poetical 
commonplace; but where else could we 
find the chrysalis, cobwebs, the _ bril- 
liant array of the emperor-moth, the 
“burnished flies’ of summer, the “high- 


elbowed grigs that leap in summer 
grasses,” the cockchafer (a “buzzard- 


clock” in picturesque dialect), all laid 
under contribution for poetry, and 
touched with a new grace? 

Boldest of all, perhaps, is the men- 
tion of “the blue woodlouse,” which 
professed readers of Tennyson will 
never believe in the existence of till 
their eyes have convinced them. In 
the “Idylls” we come across two such 
lowly subjects of simile as the “worm 
which draws in the withered leaf and 
makes it earth,” and the insect in its 
caddis-state is compared to rough cloth 
worn over armor. How daringly sim- 
ple, how sure of himself is the poet 
who can say that Lancelot (in “Guine- 
vere’) plucks Modred from che wails 
“as the gardener’s hand picks from 
the colewort a green caterpillar!” 

No attempt within the limits of this 
paper is made to give an exhaustive ac- 
count of Tennyson’s references to the 
world of birds; but, though it is diffi- 
cult in the case if a poet so rarely com- 
monplace, so commonly felicitous to 
select at all, the writer hopes that, be- 
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sides many favorite passages, there 
may be some new beauties not so well 
known brought to light, and some new 
points not always appreciated or under- 
stood as they might be. Here as else- 
where the master’s hand echoes the 
best work of others, and plays on the 
same theme of words with slight differ- 
ences throughout a long and productive 
career—features of his style’ well 
known to all who have studied it with 
care. 

At the head of the race of birds natu- 
ralists fitly place the splendid family of 
eagles, which also include the falcons 
and the hawks. It is this sense of 
power and isolation in the eagle which 
lays its eggs “almost beyond eye- 
reach,” which has made it “the royal 
eagle” (“Gareth and Lynette”’)—the 
proud blazon on the imperial standard 
of masterful nations. This feeling is 
well expressed in the fine “Fragment— 
The Eagle:”— 


He clasps the crag with crooked hands; 
Close to the sun in lonely lands, 
Ring’d with the azure world he stands. 


The wrinkled sea beneath him crawls; 
He watches from his mountain walls, 
And, like a thunderbolt he falls. 


The first line of this little poem seems 
somewhat bold; the eagle’s claws, big 
and sharp as befits a bird of prey, are, 
one would think, too clearly claws to 
be softened into “hands.” Perhaps 
here Tennyson is, as often, half uncon- 
sciously echoing Virgil, whose line— 


Prensantemque uncis manibus_ capita 
aspera montis (Aen. vi. 360)— 
is almost literally translated, though 


the hands there are not metaphorical, 
but belong to a shipwrecked mariner. 
A picturesque epitnet appears in “Let 
the wild Lean-headed eagles yelp 
alone.” One of the leading characteris- 
tics of the poet’s style is the use of 
many new-compounded words. Effec- 
tive instances of such coinage, which, 
generally, in Tennyson's case, deserves 
to become current, are the words 
“eagle-height,” used by Becket: “At 
such an eagle-height I stand,” and the 
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noun used in “Demeter:” “I stared 
from every eagle-peak.” Elsewhere in 
metaphor, the Princess, just before the 
exquisite little Swallow-song, says: 
“Hope, a poising eagle, burns above 
the unrisen morrow.” Gareth wearied 
his mother with importunate prayers:— 


Until she let me fly discaged to sweep 
The ever-highering eagle-circles up 
To the great Sun of Glory, and thence 
swoop 
Down upon all things base, and dash them 
dead. 


The passage of “The Golden Year”— 


Shall eagles not be eagles? wrens be 
wrens? 

If all the world were falcons what of 
that? 

The wonder of the eagle were the less, 

But he not less the eagle— 


was no doubt suggested by Shake- 
speare, who (King Richard III, Act 
i., Scene 3) has? 


I cannot tell; the world is grown so bad 
That wrens make prey where eagles dare 
not perch. 


Closely allied to the eagles are the fal- 
cons and hawks. To the old-fashioned 
and picturesque sport of falconing with 
its mysterious terms, Tennyson has 
several references, but his play, “The 
Falcon,” based on an Italian source, is 
uninteresting and one of his weakest 
performances. The sparrow-hawk is 
associated with the wild Edyrn, son of 
Nudd, in “Enid,” whose turbulent law- 
lessness Geraint overcame. The bird 
is admirably chosen for his character, 
for though of reckless courage, it is the 
most difficult and refractory of all 
hawks, and Wood says that if several 
of these birds are placed in the same 
cage they will fight each other 4 l’ou- 
trance, exactly in the style of the 
knights of Arthur’s time. 

The owl’s musical note, “Tu-whit, Tu- 
who!” has made this family of noc- 
turnal revellers a favorite one with 
poets. Coleridge somewhere claims 
the credit of first using their cry in po- 
etry, and Tennyson has somewhat fan- 
cifully, if prettily, played upon it in the 
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second of his little “Songs to the Owl,” 
the last stanza of which runs:— 


I would mock thy chaunt anew; 

But I cannot mimick it; 

Not a whit of thy tuwhoo, 

Thee to woo to thy tuwhit, 

Thee to woo to thy tuwhit, 
With a lengthen’d loud halloo, 
Tuwhoo tuwhit, tuwhit, tuwhoo-o-o. 


Coleridge was inaccurate, as often, iu 
his claim, for Shakespeare had pre- 
ceded him, and Tennyson's “First Song 
to the Owl” is clearly modelled after 
that at the end of “Love's Labor’s Lost,” 
where “Hiems, winter,” is “maintained 
by the owl:’— 


When roasted crabs hiss in the bowl, 
Then nightly sings the staring owl, 
Tu-who; 

Tu-whit, tu-who, a merry note . 

That solemn aspect of the bird, 
which has made it so often employed 
for human caricature, and associated it 
with Minerva as the wise bird, even 
when spectacles were not in fashion, is 
well given in the capital line in dia- 
lect— 


While ’e sit like a greiit glimmer-gowk wi’ 
’is glasses athurt ’is noiise. 

“I would mock thy chaunt anew; but 
I cannot mimick it,” says the poet in 
his “Second Song to the Owl,” but on 
an autumn evening this is an easy mat- 
ter; the owls hoot or “whoop” quite 
loudly on a note (a deep A flat), and 
will answer readily a good imitator of 
their tone. 

Next comes the bird which with the 
lark we may fancy divides our poet's 
especial love; it is mentioned all over 
his work. Who can forget the ex- 
quisite Swallow-song of “The Prin- 
cess ?”— 


O Swallow, Swallow, flying, flying South, 
Fly to her, and fall upon her gilded eaves, 
And tell her, tell her, what I tell to thee. 


O Swallow, Swallow, if I could follow, 
and light 

Upon her lattice, I would pipe and trill, 

And cheep and twitter twenty million 
loves. 
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Faint as a climate-changing bird that flies 

All night across the darkness, and at 
dawn 

Falls on the threshold of her native land, 

And can no more, thou camest, O my 
child! 


O tell her, Swallow that thy brood is 
flown: 

Say to her, I do but wanton in the South, 

But in the North long since my nest is 
made. 


O Swallow, flying from the golden woods, 

Fly to her and pipe and woo her, and 
make her mine, 

And tell her, tell her, that I follow thee. 


What in spite of the absence of the 
rhyme which supports most lyricists, 
could be more successfully lyrical and 
birdlike than this? It has al] the ease 
and grace of the “sparrow” of Catullus. 
It is difficult indeed to refrain from 
quoting the whole poem, but there is 
much to mention elsewhere. In the 
line “while the prime swallow dips his 
wing,” Tennyson has adopted—or 
rather revived—an epithet from earlier 
poets. “Prime” means not “first-rate” 
as now, but “of the spring’—the first 
season of the year. 

The swallow is well known to nat- 
uralists as one of the most capricious 
feeders, always varying its food. Ten- 
nyson knows what his swallows eat, 
and has put it in the “Poet's Song:’"— 


The swallow stopped as he hunted the fly. 
And again in the instance— 


The mayfly is torn by the swallow, the 
sparrow speared by the shrike, 


where he has noted the awful ravening 
warfare of nature, so “careful of the 
type,” so “careless of the single life,” 
which Darwin was the first to make us 
realize. 

One of the most exquisite passages 
of bird metaphor probably ever penned 
by a poet is that of “In Memoriam” 
(canto 48). Sorrow— 


Takes when harsher moods remit, 
What slender shade of doubt may flit, 
And makes it vassal unto love. 


Nor dare she trust a larger lay, 
But rather loosens from the lip 
Short swallow flights of song that dip 
Their wings in tears and skim away. 


To the swallow too we may accredit 
the tender lines of Demeter to Perseph- 
one:— 


Flying blushes are most poetically com- 
pared to flitting swallows, and their 
regular migration and return is fre- 
quently dwelt on in metaphor. Philip 
says to Mary: “Yet I will be your 
swallow and return; but now I cannot 
bide.” Harold is “sick as an autumn 
swallow for a voyage.” Bird-lore sug- 
gests itself naturally to Tennyson to 
explain human relationships:— 


The swallow and the swift are near akin, 
But thou art closer to this noble prince, 
Being his own dear sister. 


Closely akin also to the swallow fam- 
ily are the martins. The house-martin, 
if soberly clad, is a beautiful little bird, 
and as its name, Chelidon Urbica, im- 
plies, builds its home of clay with the 
greatest confidence even near a human 
window. Who has not seen the “mar- 
tin-haunted eaves,” and the skilful 
architecture of nests which suggested 
the picture of Sir Galahad passing— 


Down to the little thorpe that lies so close, 
And almost plastered like a martin’s nest 
To these old wells. 


The king-fisher, the most gorgeously 
decorated of all our indigenous birds, 
is probably referred to in “underneath 
the barren bush, flits by the sea-blue 
bird of March,” but the actual words 
here used must be referred to a classi- 
cal source. Aleman is a poet of whom 
very little has survived and very little 
is familiar even to the classical scholar, 
but the words adcropdvupos ciapos pus (Frag. 
26) seem certainly the source of 
Tennyson’s expression. In other cases 
he owes some fine expressions to frag- 
ments of Greek poets, jewels which his 
unerring eye has noticed and reset for 
modern readers. 

The little cycle of songs entitled “The 
Window” is full of the praises of the 
wren, as its other title implies. The 
fiery activity of the little birds whisk- 
ing from branch to branch is well ren- 
dered. “The fire-crown’d king of the 
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wrens” here mentioned seems to be the 
“fire-crested wren,” a rarer variation 
of the golden-crested species with a 
still brighter crest of fiery orange. It 
is quite a rare bird, but nothing is rare 
to the keen eye of Tennyson. 

We now come to the “Luscininae,” 
those “song-warblers” who have pre- 
eminent claims on the notice of the 
singer of “bird’s love and biru's song,” 
“men’s song and men’s love,” if indeed 
such a comparison be not matter for 
laughter in these latter days when the 
simplicity of our natural songsters does 
little to suggest the sickly mosaic of 
fantastic phrases, and the decadent 
artistic passimism of most of the minor 
poets of the day. Chief of these war- 
blers is the far-famed nightingale 
(Luscinia Philomela), which has been 
many a time “married to immortal 
verse.” The bird seems to be rather 
local, but most people have probably 
heard it some time or other. Tenny- 
son, while at Cambridge, may well 
have heard hardly a mile out on the 
town on the Trumpington Road such a 
chorus of song as the present writer en- 
joyed one summer's night, when the 
trees seemed full of innumerable mel- 
odists. The Bulbul or Oriental nightin- 
gale, so often celebrated by Hafiz and 
Sadi, which finds a fitting place in the 
“Recollections of the Arabian Nights” 
and a passage of Eastern metaphor in 
“The Princess,” differs from its En- 
glish compeer in boasting a gaudy plu- 
mage, but, if travellers may be trusted, 
our English bird is, if plain in the neat- 
ness of his attire, far the better song- 
ster. Yet the Oriental writers refer to 
their bird on every page. A _ cynic 
would account for this by the fact that 
“nightingale” in Persian rhymes with 
“rose” and “wine.” The male bird is 
plain in appearance, but the hen is still 
more soberly attired, and, it need 
hardly be said, does not, as many poets 
following Greek legend have supposed, 
sing, but merely lays those four or five 
olive-green eggs, of which Tennyson 
has so exquisitely said: “The music of 
the moon sleeps in the plain eggs of 
the nightingale.” 


A question difficult to decide is 
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whether this sustained and varied mel- 
ody,’ so well described in— 


As ’twere a hundred-throated nightingale, 
The strong tempestuous treble throbbed 
and palpitated, 


is an expression of gaiety or sadness. 
Milton, indeed, in one of the most melo- 
dious lines in English— 


Sweet bird that shunn’st the noise of folly, 
Most musical most melancholy!— 


and all traditions classical and Oriental, 
are in favor of the mournful intent, but 
this view was of course necessitated by 
the form of the classical legend of 
“Philomela,” and others find nothing 
melancholy in the passionate fluting of 
the unseen bird; so Tennyson: “A sud- 
den nightingale, saw thee and flash’d 
into a frolic of song and welcome”’— 
even in “Demeter,” a classical poem. 
And again he says:— 


And all about us pealed the nightingale 
Rapt in her song, and careless of the_ 
snare. 


One great feature of Tennyson's ref- 
erences to birds is his full and felici- 
tous vocabulary, seen for instance to 
great advantage in the Swallow-song of 
“The Princess.” One can well believe 
the story of the man who sat up all 
night searching for the adjective, and 
was annoyed and pleased at the same 
time to discover, when he had found it 
at last, that Tennyson had used it be- 
fore him. Bryant, a poet, of by no 
means contemptible taste and expres- 
sion, wrote in his “Death of the Flow- 
ers:”— 


The robin and the wren are flown, and 
from the shrub the jay, 

And from the woodtop calls the crow 
through all the gloomy day. 


Tennyson would never have gathered 
up two such different notes as those of 
the jay and the crow in one verb, still 
less would he have sanctioned the read- 
ing of “caws” for “calls” as Bryant is 
reported to have done. Jays, as a won- 


s White (“ Nat. Hist. of Selborne,” Lett. xlv.) 
speaks of “their transitions as so rapid that he 
cannot well ascertain their kay.” 
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derful appreciation of the bird by 
America’s foremost humorist will not 
let us forget, do not “caw,” but laugh. 

Of the nightingale and the lark the 
word “warble” is admirably descrip- 
tive, and the English poet uses it with 
great effect in the refrain of the touch- 
ing lyric “In the Garden at Swainston” 
—the garden where he first conceived 
“Maud,” a poem full of all the midsum- 
mer passion, which the nightingale and 
Heine (and few other singers) bring be- 
fore us so vividly. 

To those who have really heard the 
bird, and know its music well, “jug, 
jug” is surely not a fair reproduction of 
its voice; a passage of Tennyson’s with 
a bold originality expresses it better. 
The grandmother, in the rather weak 
poem of that title, shows, as is usual 
with a rustic, no fine appreciation of the 
note in her “Whit, whit, whit in the 
bush beside me chirrupt the nightin- 
gale,” but in “The Princess” we read: 
and heeded not.”’ This bold expression 
seems to render the liquid quality of 
note which distinguishes the nightin- 
gale from other birds better than other 
poets have done with all their raptures 
eareless or elaborated. The same fine 
discrimination, far above the mere ver- 
bal prettiness which some can only see 
in Tennyson, is marked in the passage 
where the delicate modulations of 
Enid’s voice moved Geraint— 


And made him like a man abroad at morn, 
When first the liquid note, beloved of men, 
Comes flying over many a windy wave 

To Britain, and in April suddenly 
Breaks from a coppice gemm’d with green 


and red, 

And he suspends his converse with a 
friend 

To think or say “There is the nightin- 
gale.” 


In this passage, and in the epithet 
“sudden,” Tennyson points to one of 
the chief charms of the bird, which is, 
that it sings unseen, thus cleverly an- 
ticipating the best arrangement of 
modern orchestras. In Italy, if we 
may trust Pliny, it was cleverer still, 
being taught by Drusus and Germani- 
cus to deliver long oratorical passages 
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in Latin and Greek. This is as bad as 
Hans Andersen’s story of the artificial 
clockwork bird, and we are glad to 
think that no such professional train- 
ing in England has substituted artifi- 
cial prose for the natural melody which 
rings through the woods “full-toned in 
middle May.” We have no space to do 
more than refer to “The Gardener’s 
Daughter,” “The Palace of Art,” and 
that strangely neglected poem “The 
Ancient Sage,” for further notice of the 
nightingale. 

After the nightingale are classed the 
redbreast or robin, and those “winged 
nothings,” the titmice. The robin, a 
most combative bird, is well known for 
the strange friendships which it strikes 
up with man, even going so far as to 
drive other birds jealously from its 
friend. Tennyson has a twice-repeated 
line— 


As careful robins eye the delver’s toil— 


which suggests something of the for- 
mality of the eighteenth-century man- 
ner, and is not so successful as many 
of the natural images of the “Idylls of 
the King.” A reference in “Enoch 
Arden” is more picturesque, and shows 
the deft hand which so often wrote 
well of our wretched English weather, 
and even glorified an autumn fog,— 


On the high-naked tree the robin piped 

Disconsolate, and thro’ the dripping haze 

The dead weight of the dead leaf bore it 
down. 


All will recall one of the many signs of 
the prime season of the year in “Locks- 
ley Hall’— 


In the spring a fuller crimson comes upon 
the robin’s breast. 


The titmice are singularly lively lit- 
tle birds. They “glance” (as is said in 
“The Progress of Spring’), and are 
among the birds which share the loy- 
er’s joy at “Ay”— 

Look how they tumble the blossom, the 
mad little tits! 


Maud, the exquisite, wins all flowers 
and birds, and “the titmouse hopes to 
win her with its chirrup at her ear.” 
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To the blackbird a whole poem has 
been addressed, which, though written 
in elaborate and polished style, hits off 
well the glories of the golden bill, and 
that other marked characteristic of the 
bird—a taste for ripe fruit, especially 
cherries—which often brings it to an 
untimely end. 

The song thrush or throstle (Turdus 
musicus) takes a high rank among sing- 
ing birds, and has also been noticed by 
Tennyson in a separate poem of his 
later years, full of the spring, and, if 
somewhat marred by over repetition, fit 
to stand beside his “Swallow,” if only 
for the phrase “my wild little poet.” 
In his “Juvenilia” he wrote somewhat 
affectedly. “the callow throstle lispeth,” 
but later, in— 


Then while a sweeter music wakes 
And thro’ wild March the throstle calls, 


he has done more justice to this simple 
songster. 

The missel thrush (Turdus viscivorus), 
which is larger than its brother, the 
song thrush, is quite as musical, and 
may be referred to in “In Memorian” 
(91):— 


When rosy plumelets tuft the larch, 
And rarely pipes the mounted thrush. 


The crow family includes the well- 
known jay, whose Latin title, Garrulus 
glandularius (a talkative eater of 
acorns), is more descriptive than usual. 
The bird’s sarcastic sounding cry is well 
hit off in:— 


Thro’ damp holts new flushed with may 
Ring sudden scritches of the jay. 


The word italicized is an instance of 
Tennyson’s careful reworking of his 
material. He wrote originally “laugh- 
ters of the jay,” but reserved this ex- 
pression for the woodpecker in a poem 
now omitted from his works. His por- 
trait gallery of fair maids once included 
“Kate:”— 


I know her by her angry air, 
Her bright black eyes, her bright black 
hair, 
Her rapid laughter, wild and shrill, 
As laughters of the woodpecker 
From the bosom of the hill. 
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Keenly critical indeed and fine in taste 
was the poet who could afford to omit 
such things from his works. A similar 
reference, however, to the woodpecker 
survives in “The Princess:”— 


And Lilia woke with sudden-shrilling 


mirth 
An echo like a ghostly woodpecker 
Hid in the ruins.” 


Of all birds, crows and rooks are con- 
sidered the most prophetical and 
ominous. The Arab says, “I have seen 
the raven of separation.” The “fatal 
raven” was the device of Odin and the 
Danish standard; Cicero was fore- 
warned of his death by these “sad 
presaging”’ birds; Shakespeare calls 
them “night’s black agents.” This is, 
perhaps, due to their solemn black 
plumage. 

The crow, raven and rook, are all very 
alike in appearance, and Tennyson (like 
Shakespeare in “Macbeth,” iii., 2) does 
not care to distinguish them, e.g., “the 
many-wintered crow leads the clanging 
rookery home.” An interesting query 
arises here. Was the epithet “many- 
wintered” suggested by Shakespeare's 
“Phoenix and Turtle,” “Thou treble- 
dated crow,” or by Horace with his 
annosa cornig (Od. iii, 17. 13)? Both 
sources were so often drawn upon by 
the poet that we cannot decide for either 
with certainty. 

For the ominous use of the bird, ef. 
“For a raven ever croaks at my side, 
keep watch and ward, keep watch and 
ward;” and in “Guineyere”— 


A blot in heaven, the Raven, flying high, 
Croak‘d, and she thought, “He spies a 
field of death.” 

Tennyson has noted the fondness of 
rooks for elm trees in “The Princess” 
and “The May Queen” has—“The build- 
ing rook’ll caw from the windy tall elm 
tree.” We may content ourselves with 
two more references. There is:— 


Autumn with a noise of rooks 
That gather in the waning woods— 


and a passage in “Maud:”’— 


Birds in the high Hall-garden, 
When twilight was falling, 
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Maud, Maud, Maud, Maud, 

They were crying and calling. 
Concerning which Mrs. Ritchie has told 
a pleasant story. The “Maud, Maud, 
Maud,” represents “caw, caw, caw,” 
and Tennyson expected those to whom 
he read his poem to realize this with as 
fine an ear for sound as his own. 

The striking phrase of the “Battle of 
Brunanburh’’—“the horny-nibb’d raven” 
—is due to the Anglo-Saxon chronicler 
there translated. Nothing is more re- 
markable than the fine instinct with 
which the poet preserves other men’s 
flowers for his own posies. He was, 
like Keats, a “lover of fine phrases.” 

All the crow family, which includes 
the magpie and jackdaw, are great con- 


versationalists. This feature is happily 
referred to in the lines to F. D. 
Maurice:— 


You'll have no scandal while you dine, 
But honest talk and wholesome wine, 
And only hear the magpie gossip 
Garrulous under a roof of pine. 


The jackdaw can talk too, but he is 
more mischievous than the magpie, and 
his vivacious chatter seems often not 
quite good-humored, as the epithet of 
“In Memoriam” hints:— 


+ « « quarry trench’d along the hill, 
And haunted by the wrangling daw. 


Human metaphor applied to birds is 
bold, but generally successful with Ten- 
nyson. It is effective in “The starling 
claps his tiny castanets.” But such 
versatility of expression leads into dan- 
gerous pitfalls, and, lest we should 
seem to praise indiscriminately, we 
quote from an early poem, “Cries of the 
partridge like a rusty key turn’d in a 
lock.” This is over grotesque, and not 
particularly happy. In the same poem 
(The Lover's Tale), a general reference 
to birds, “Till thou wake refresh’d, 
then when the first low matin chirp 
hath grown full quire,” is rather 
affected and formal. 

A passing reference to the humble 
sparrow who, with his “chirrup on the 
roof,” adds to the dreary loneliness of 
“Mariana,” and supplies Geraint with a 
scornful image:— 
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O wretched set of sparrows, one and all, 
Who pipe of nothing but of sparrow- 
hawks— 

brings us to the linnets. Their song, 
though not powerful, is very sweet, and 
aptly compared to that of women, 
whose voices should, on good authority, 
be “low and soft.”’ The lyrics of “The 
Princess” are introduced by the 
words :— 


‘ . the women sang 
Between the rougher voices of the men, 
Like linnets in the pauses of the wind. 


There are at least three references to 
the bird in “In Memoriam” which will 
be familiar to readers. Naturalists say 
that linnets prefer the seed of the thistle 
to other food; so Tennyson makes the 
little novice’s father in “Guinevere” be- 
hold 


three spirits mad with joy 


Come dashing down on a tall wayside 
flower, 

That shook beneath them as the thistle 
shakes, 

When three grey linnets wrangle for the 
seed. 


Few birds are better known than the 
linnet, yet many have failed to recog- 
nize it, says Wood, as it is one of those 
which “make ready for their bridal 
time by change of feather.” 

The exquisite skylark (Alauda arven- 
sis) is very fully noticed by Tennyson, 
and indeed by all the poets who cannot 
fail to love so “blithe a spirit.” The 
present poet-laureate, in a quatrain on 
the Postman-poet, wrote:— 


O Lark-like poet! carol on 
Lost in dim light an unseen trill . 


and was accused in the daily papers of 
poetical larceny from “In Memoriam” 
(canto 115):— 


And drown’d in yonder living blue, 
The lark becomes a sightless song. 


All this is most unfair and in the best 
slashing and ignorant style affected by 
the literary critics of the daily news- 
papers. To begin with, the passage is 
nothing like a plagiarism; one might as 
well say that Tennyson had copied 
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Wordsworth, or cut out on the same 
grounds at least half of Mr. William 
Watson’s work. A slight study of Ten- 
nyson would show that he has often 
copied much more literally the work of 
earlier men without incurring blame or 
acknowledging his debt. His successor 
is then quite at liberty to echo him, and 
could hardly, if the passage quoted is 
really an echo, choose a better source to 
copy from. No one pretends that the 
present laureate is the equal of his pred- 
ecessor in the office; but all serious 
students of literature must regret the 
foolish and unjust attacks on him which 
are fashionable at present. 

On the subject of the skylark perhaps 
Shelley has said the most notable 
things; but, exquisite as his poem is, 
one feels that he writes not of the bird 
itself as seen everywhere, but of an 
ideal lark, a beautiful abstraction too 
philosophic and vaguely atmospheric to 
recall reality. Tennyson’s lark, on the 
contrary, is no dream or vision, but the 
living pleasure and delight of our En- 
glish country life. It is pleasant to 
notice that the chief modern represen- 
tative society of our English farmers— 
the “British Produce Supply Associa- 
tion”—has refused to trade in larks. 

The many references which Tennyson 
makes to the lark also illustrate two 
notable points in his style. One is the 
use of compound adjectives, which ap- 
pears in “the quick lark’s closest- 
-aroll’d strains,” and “lavish carol of 
clear-throated larks.” He has also a 
great fondness for negative words. 
“Sightless” occurs in the passage of “In 
Memoriam” (canto 115) quoted above, 
and in the silent isle of “The Voyage of 
the Maeldune” there was “a songless 
lark.” Faith “hears the lark within the 
songless egg” in “The Ancient Sage.” 

The rapid flight of the bird is well 
rendered in “The Princess:”— 


Morn by morn the lark 

Shot up and shrilled in flickering gyres, 
and, when the spring is come, “upleaps 
the lark gone wild to welcome her.” 
The lark “drops down” at the poet’s 
feet. Indeed the course of the bird 
from earth to heaven is so swift that it 
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is gone almost before it has been seen. 
This is expressed in an idiomatic perfect 
tense in “The Flight:’— 


listen how the birds 
Begin to warble yonder in the budding 
orchard trees! 
The lark has past from earth to Heaven 
upon the morning breeze! 


A lyrical song of his latest period in 
“The Promise of May” begins:— 


O happy lark, that warblest high 
Above thy lowly nest. 


The “Idylls of the King” are full of 
the most natural and unstudied similes: 
Gareth “would whistle rapid as any 
lark,” and Lancelot says:— 


Always in the quiet house I heard 

Clear as a lark, high o’er me as a lark, 

A sweet voice singing in the topmost 
tower. 


The barge in “Morte d’Arthur”’ moves 
“like some full-breasted swan,” and 
Galen hisses like “the white swan- 
mother sitting when she hears a 
strange knee rustle thro’ her secret 
reeds.” 

After the lark the cuckoo sounds 
“clamorous,” as Tennyson has called it. 
A popular rhyme says of the bird:— 


In June he alters his tune, 
In July he prepares to fly, 


and Tennyson refers to the loss of tone 
in the cuckoo as the year goes on in “the 


cuckoo of a joyless June,” and “the 
cuckoo of a worse July.” The usual 
Shakespearian’§ significance of the 


cuckoo is not very edifying, and the 
modern poet has wisely not reproduced 
it. The line “I have seen the cuckoo 
chased by lesser fowl” refers to a cu- 
rious phenomenon, which many natu- 
ralists have noticed. Smaller birds have 
a way of following the cuckoo through 
the air, as if he were a hawk. 

The references to the dove are per- 
haps a little conventional. To calla girl 
a dove is natural, and there are plenty 
of instances in the Song of Solomon and 
elsewhere. Twice in “In Memoriam” a 
dove brings a summons like the biblical 
one of the ark. Admirable, however, 
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and justly admired, are the famous lines 
so full of music:— 


The moan of doves in immemorial elms, 
And murmuring of innumerable bees— 


doubtless a reminiscence of Virgil’s 
“nec gemere aeria cessabit turtur ab 
ulmo,”’ in itself derived from Theocritus. 
The white plumage of the dove shining 
against the thatch or the dusk is noted 
twice in “The Princess” by an eye ever 
eager for color contrasts. 

The carrier-pigeon is naturally and 


forcibly introduced in “Harold.” He 

says to the Thane from Pevensey :— 

And thou, my carrier-pigeon of black 
news, 


Cram thy crop full but come when thou 
art call’d. 


The curlews of “Locksley Hall,” the 
plover, whose “human whistle amazed” 
Enid’s heart, and must seem full of a 
more than birdlike plaintiveness to all 
who hear it, fit for the dirge—“There 
let the wind sleep and the plover cry,”— 
the “dropping” snipe—all these are here 
hastily passed over for a more detailed 
mention of a few of the passages con- 
cerning sea-birds. 

The “sea-blue bird of March” has 
been mentioned above as a classical 
reminiscence. “In Memoriam” supplies 
another picturesque reference in:— 


Where now the seamew pipes, or dives 
In yonder greening gleam. 


Wulfnoth in “Harold” complains in 
exile that he will not see England again, 
“Nor mark the sea-bird rouse himself 
and hover above the windy ripple, and 
fill the sky with free sea-laughter.” 
Enoch Arden, on his solitary island, 
“Could not see the kindly human face, 
nor ever hear a kindly voice, but heard 
the myriad shriek of wheeling ocean- 
fowl.” In “The Captain” the moulder- 
ing vessel, sunk with its crew beneath 
the waves, is only marked by “the 
lonely sea-bird” crossing “with one 
waft vf wing.” 

The list of birds already enumerated 
does not anything like exhaust Tenny- 
son’s aviary. He mentions also the 
lintwhite, the marsh diver, the redcap, 
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the “butterbump” (dialect for bittern), 
the “yaffingale,” and other birds. 
Many references are commonplaces in 
poetry, such as twenty or more to the 
“matin cock; others, such as that in 
“The Daydream” to “long-tailed birds 
of Paradise,” are too trivial to be 
noticed. The one weak point in Tenny- 
son is his humor. Fitzgerald, his inti- 
mate friend, thought “Alfred’s smile 
was a little grim,” and we must admit 
that the humorous poem of “The Goose” 
is distinctly poor and below the poet’s 
usual level, while a passage of similar 
tone about the hern in the “Idylls,” 
rather fails of its mark. 

But these points may be safely left for 
readers of Tennyson themselves to dis- 
cover in order to give room in a paper 
already lengthy for some display of the 
many metaphors and similes besides 
those already quoted, which the poet 
has so often and so successfully intro- 
duced into his work. 

His fondness for classical reminis- 
cence has been touched on occasionally 


above. “The Princess” (iii., 81) supplies 
an elaborate instance of this. The pas- 
sage:— 


The crane, I said, may chatter of the 


crane, 
The dove may murmur of the dove, but I 
An eagle clang an eagle to the sphere. 


is clearly modelled on Theocritus (Idyll 
ix., 31):— 


Térreé wey rérreye Gidos, uwipwaxe 58 wipuag, 

"Ipyxes 8° ipngw*éuiv & a Maga cai wba. 

In “Pelleas and Ettarre” all talk dies 
away “As in a grove all song beneath 
the shadow of some bird of prey;” this 
might be paralleled from the “Ajax” 
of Sophocles (168 foll.), but so natural 
a metaphor need not be derived from 
any special source, except by the vam- 
pires, who hunt for coincidences. 
Again, in the “Idylls,” Arthur’s words 
shriek round Lancelot “like birds of 
prey.” Scandal in “Merlin and Vivien” 
is a “foul bird of rapine.” Death in “In 


1“*There is, I fear, a prosaic set growing up 
amongst us, editors of booklets, bookworms, in- 
dex hunters, or men of great memories and no 
imagination. .’—Letter of Tennyson. 
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Memorian” (canto 34) suggests the vivid 
image:— 


*T were best at once to sink to peace, 
Like birds the charming serpent draws, 
To drop head-foremost in the jaws 
Of vacant darkness and to cease. 


The exquisite swallow image in the 
same poem has been noticed. There 
are others marked with the same rare 
gift of expression, which distinguishes 
every page of this fine elegy, such as:— 


My fancies tune to rise on wing 
And glance about the approaching sails— 


and:— 


In that solace can I sing, 

Till out of painful phases wrought 
There flutters up a happy thought, 
Self-balanced on a lightsome wing. 


The natural magic, which is the gift 
of few poets—Coleridge and Keats per- 
haps more than others—appears in the 
“Passing of Arthur,” where the ghost 
of Gawain, to the echo of “hollow, 
hollow all delight,” is wonderfully por- 
trayed:— 


And fainter onward, like wild birds that 
range 
Their season in the night, and wail their 
way 
From cloud to cloud, down the long wind 
the dream 
Shrilled. 


The common herd of men are “wild 
hearts and feeble wings that every 
sophister can lime.” In “Harold” (Act 
i., Scene 2), in a passage too long to 
quote, Edith and Harold play on the 
lovelorn nightingale. The gentle and 
simple maid Elaine:— 


- murmur’d “Vain, in vain: it cannot 
be. 
He will not love me: how then? must I 
die?” 
Then as a little helpless innocent bird, 
That has but one plain passage of few 
notes, 
Will sing the simple passage o'er and o'er 
For all an April morning, till the ear 
Wearies to hear it, so the simple maid 
Went half the night repeating, “Must I 
die?” 
The modern elaborate bard and imi- 
tator, who is not a “poet” or maker, in 
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the true sense of the word, could not say 
as Tennyson does, “sing like a bird and 
be happy,” or make his heroine do any- 
thing so simple as fiy “light as the 
shadow of a bird.” 

Two more instances where the felicity 
of the image strikes one as much as its 
absolute truth and naturalness will 
serve to conclude this paper. In “The 
Gardener’s Daughter,” surely the pro- 
genitor of many delightful books, which 
have recently brought back some of the 
charm of the “happy Garden-state” to 
a busy world, one of the bridal party 
says:— 


We listen'd; with the time we play'd, 
We spoke of other things; we coursed 


about 
The subject most at heart more near and 
near, 
Like doves about a dovecote wheeling 
round 


The central wish, until we settled there. 


own 


And in he Princess” the man 


masked as woman must 


Abate the stride which speaks of man, and 
loose 

A flying charm of blushes o’er this cheek, 

Where they, like swallows coming out of 
time, 

Will wonder why they came. 

Tennyson may be limited in range, a 
Callimachus rather than a Homer, at 
times over-elaborate in expression (and 
nowadays roughness is often mistaken 
for strength), but such passages as 
these show him a true poet, no weaver 
of artificial and artistic word-mosaic, 
and safely grapple him to the hearts of 
English men and women as the laureate 
of our English familiar birds. 

EpGAR VALDES. 





From The Fortnightly Review. 
THE TWENTIETH ITALIAN PARLIAMENT. 
If Romeo, instead of seeking death 
with Juliet, shook hands with all the 
Capulets over her grave, and if Hamlet, 
instead of avenging his father, said, “all 
that is is best,” and hobnobbed with his 
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uncle, the impression produced on play- 
goers would be akin to that which ob- 
servers must feel at seeing the results 
of the Italian elections after the trage- 
dies and national furies of last spring. 
The disinterested spectator is divided 
between his sense of disappointment, 
and his irritation at bathos, and at the 
inability of a nation to rise to the height 
of a strong situation. It is true that at 
no time is a general election in Italy any 
assured indication of national senti- 
ment, that at no time is it a thing which 
widely and profoundly moves popular 
feeling; the people have as a whole the 
habit of standing aloof from it and leav- 
ing it to the wire-pullers. The populace, 
as a whole, mistrust the urns and view 
them much as the rabbit views the 
trap. When I urged one of my servants 
the other day to use his vote, he stub- 
bornly replied, “I have never done any- 
thing to compromise myself yet, and 
now I am fifty years old I shall not be- 
gin;” and I may remark that he is what 
we call in polite modern phrase “edu- 
cated;” he reads many newspapers and 
knows French enough to think Bourget 
dull. His view of political duty is one 
which is very general in Italy; the 
franchise is regarded either with con- 
tempt as a fiction or with suspicion as, 
in some indescribable manner, a trick 
of the police to get people into trouble; 
the latter is a very common idea, espe- 
cially amongst rustic populations. 
With such an impression as this general 
amongst many classes, we shall soon 
see that the proportion of those who 
vote is, compared to the population, 
very small indeed, when we remember 
the many tens of thousands forbidden 
by the Church to vote at political elec- 
tions, and the many other millions ex- 
cluded from the franchise by not know- 
ing their alphabet, and the many 
persons of all grades who voluntarily 
avustain from voting on account of their 
conviction that “plus ce change plus 
c’est la méme chose.” Italian elections 
cannot, therefore, be considered in any 
way indicative of national feeling; the 
great majority of the nation is dumb, 
and does not even make a sign. Public 
meeting, which is understood and would 
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be frequent, is always interfered with 
and prohibited by government as the 
meetings “pro Candia” are being for- 
bidden and hindered in this current 
month. For all these reasons parlia- 
mentary returns in Italy are not, and 
hever can be as long as the present 
régime lasts, even approximate indica- 
tions of popular feeling, without here 
speaking of that interference by the 
Paiazzo Braschi and its prefects, which 
will never cease so long as the present 
forms of monarchical government en- 
dure, 

There is also another weight which 
lies like lead on popular opinion, and 
pushes it out of its straight course as 
the internal organs of a body may be 
pushed out of place by a tumor growing 
upon one of them,—the franchise per- 
mitted to be exercised by the bureau- 
cracy, by all impiegati (Civil servants), 
from the greatest to the lowest. The 
bureaucracy votes to a man for the 
government, and causes that invariable 
majority of government which so aston- 
ishes English writers for the press at 
every general election in Italy. The 
Italian populace has a saying that “for 
every man there are five impiegati,” and 
it is the fact. The enormous, odious 
and almost entirely useless Civil Ser- 
vice is kept up at its present ruinous 
proportions for the sake of the instru- 
ment which lies at hand in it for the 
government to use at election time all 
over the country; and, whatever this 
government may be, it does and it will 
so use it. It will, therefore, be seen, 
by mere reflection on these facts, that 
an election must ever be, under the 
present régime, a most doubtful and 
partial representation of Italian na- 
tional feeling, and it is, perhaps, won- 
derful that under such conditions even 
so much free choice has been success- 
fully exercised as the late election has 
allowed. Still, recalling the emotion 
which the country felt only one year 
ago, its disgust, its wrath, its humilia- 
tion, one would have hoped that it 
would have burst its bonds on this occa- 
sion, and sent up a very different choice 
of men as its representatives to Monte- 
citorio. It is true that the Crispini have 
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been defeated and consigned to the 
dungeon of private life. But there is no 
assurance that Crispinism (or some- 
thing very like it) will not be developed 
in the many gentlemen of the majority 
of whom the vague description given to 
their electors is that they are “monarchi- 
eal,” an elastic term which generally 
means in them a lively sense of the side 
on which their bread is buttered. 

Five men were responsible for the 
madness and carnage and ruin in 
Erythrea. Those five were Crispi, 
Baratieri, Mocenni, Sonnino, and the 
king. Of these, Crispi, Mocenni, and 
Sonnino keep their seats; Baratieri re- 
ceives a pension (exactly calculated 
with graceful gratitude to give him a 
franc per head for every soldier who 
fell in the campaign he conducted), and 
the king—the king, of course, dwells in 
the white tent of royal intangibility and 
must not be arraigned. All the authors, 
therefore, of the late senseless and 
wicked war, with its irreparable waste 
of life and treasure and national honor, 
go scot-free, and one at least of them 
(Sonnino) will certainly, if he live and 
the present institutions last, be first 
minister of Italy some time or other. 
Now, what is the lesson taught to the 
people by such immunity in high 
places? It is a lesson which the lowest 
ean understand, and which is of the 
worst kind. 

And it was the general sense that it 
was wholly useless to try and seek to 
chastise those in alto for the misery 
they had brought on Italy which has 
caused so much apathy in the public at 
large at the recent elections. The most 
courageous man gets tired of straining 
at a rope which is fastened to an im- 
movable rock. It is impossible, as I 
have said, to tell what the Chamber 
may prove to be; candidates call them- 
selves Monarchists to get governmental 
support in their election, and, when 
their seats are safe, may show them- 
selves something quite different to their 
previous professions; as a Republican 
or Radical may, on the other hand, be 
tempted to join in the scramble for the 
loaves and fishes, and may throw off his 
jacket of Liberalism to get foremost in 
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the fray. But it can scarcely be 
doubted that there will be a strong 
effort of the majority at reactionism;: 
and reaction, however personally Crispi 
may be disgraced or set aside, will be 
Crispinism. 

Those who are the best judges of the 
direction of the political currents of 
Montecitorio are, it is true, of opinion 
that, despite the nominal Conservative 
majority, the temper of the Chamber 
wilt be strongly and chiefly democratic. 
I should be disposed to doubt this; it is, 
however, quite certain that if the Mar- 
quis di Rudini wishes not to forfeit the 
reputation he has hitherto borne as a 
galantuomo, he must, to be true to the 
faith which was reposed in him a year 
since, cease to dally with the Crispini, 
and turn for his allies rather to that 
Extreme Left without whose support 
he would not now be in office. 

Throughout the past year Crispi has 
been eclipsed, but Crispinism has been 
rife; the hand has been the hand of 
Esau, but the voice the voice of Jacob— 
at least, in internal policy. The boys 
are arrested in the fields and streets for 
singing the hymn of labor; the clubs 
are closed, the societies are dissolved, 
the newspapers are sequestered, the 
editors are imprisoned; a soldier ven- 
tures to beg redress for injustice of the 
monarch, he is seized, put under arrest, 
declared afflicted with the mania of per- 
secution; it is all pure Crispinism; it 
may be called something else, but its 
essence is Crispinism. Nor do I believe 
that the present régime will ever be 
anything else de facto, whatever it may 
be de jure. 

If Rudini had consented to the im- 
peachment and trial of Crispi and his 
colleagues a year ago, Crispinism might 
have been destroyed; at all events, the 
present year would have been spared the 
present renewal and recrudescence of 
scandal in the Favilla trial, in the re- 
newed patronage of the Quirinal, at 
such a juncture, of Crispi, in Crispi’s 
“defence,” that he took the moneys but 
spent them on the elections, and in the 
interposition of the highest influence to 
save him from public exposure and 
formal examination. For a _ whole 
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twelvemonth and more this scandal has 
been the common gossip in every 
market-place, wine-house, gambling den, 
piazza, and cattle show. The imagina- 
tion of the public runs riot over it. The 
effect on public morality is a million 
times worse than any open trial, than 
any blunt exposures, would have been, 
no matter whom those might have com- 
promised. The people see the smoke, 
and see the efforts made to extinguish 
it; their fancy conjures up ten devils 
dancing in the smothered flames, where 
perhaps only one may be. The Marquis 
di Rudini was entreated by his warmest 
well-wishers to cause those scandals to 
be fully investigated, which only the im- 
peachment of the outgoing ministry 
could have done. He preferred to 
smother them, or did so in deference to 
a will which he considered he was 
bound to obey. They have smouldered 
on all through these twelve months, 
and have now burst out afresh, perhaps 
to be afresh forcibly smothered. His 
administration may, perhaps, have been 
prolonged in duration by this leniency 
and complacency; it has certainly been 
weakened in character. It has become 
Crispiniate—tainted with the taint of an 
incorrect indulgence. 

The populace roughly reads the lesson 
set before it when it sees or hears of 
Francesco Crispi, still wearing his 
collar of the Santissima Annunziata, 
taking his accustomed seat at the open- 
ing of the twentieth legislative assem- 
bly, allowed to kiss the hand of the 
queen in the face of the senators and 
deputies, and permitted to lead her to 
the tribune. 

With the lamentable weakness and re- 
actionism of which the past twelve 
months, in utterance and action, have 
been full, the royal speech was a docu- 
ment which might have been penned 
for a Neapolitan Bourbon or a Lorraine 
Hapsburg. It leaves on the mind of 
any unbiassed hearer or reader of it the 
same sense of bathos, and of painfully 
visible inability to even vaguely com- 
prehend the dangers and necessities of 
the times, which we feel before the re- 
sults of the elections. There is nothing 


in it from the first phrase to the last ex- 
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cept empty vanities of personal pomp 
which suggest, as some one said at 
Montecitorio, that it was written for us 
by friend William at Potsdam. The 
most common tact should have pre- 
vented such a speech being put into the 
mouth of an Italian sovereign, who is 
almost as much a monarch by election 
as were the kings of Poland, and who 
should be bidden to recall that fact him- 
self to avert having it rudely recalled 
to him. 

“Il regno d’ Italia,” says an Italian 
political writer, ““venne Constituito dai 
plebisciti che furono un contratto fra la 
nazione e il principato, e il rapporto fra 
i due Contraenti é@-la rapresentazione 
nazionale. Il governo @ quello, dell’ 
Italia, e in Italia vi sono non i sudditi 
ma i cittadini dei plebisciti.” 

Italians are not “subjects,” they are 
citizens who gave a free vote for a 
monarchy. It is an insult to the nation 
and an ill service to the sovereign to put 
into his mouth dictatorial, pompous, 
and autocratic phrases unjustified by 
history and constitutional law. In 
equal bad taste and incorrect measure 
are the allusions to the “valor” of the 
army and the “unity” of the nation! 
Indeed, the whole discourse resembles 
more an elaborate satire than anything 
else, and its omissions are as remark- 
able as its assertions. The defeat of 
Abba Carima seems already wiped from 
the slate. The army, we are told, is the 
pride and the safety of the people! It 
was painful to hear this preposterous 
piece of bombast spoken in that city 
where Scipio Africanus once silenced 
his foes with the one word “Zama!” 

The twentieth Parliament was also on 
its opening day made painfully con- 
spicuous by the evidence of the Mar- 
quis di Rudini’s desire to be on cordial 
terms with Sonnino, and to give him a 
seat on the ministerial bench. It is 
surely clear that if the naticn wanted 
Sonnino it would have kept him when it 
had him, and if a year ago R idini was 
called to turn him and his colleagues 
out of office, it was not to copy their ad- 
ministration and enlist their services in 
his own. It would seem as if twelve 
months had been a term long enough to 
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have rolled all the waters of Lethe 
through the brain of the present 
premier. Sonnino will come into power, 
no doubt; to what other end has he ab- 
jured all his early Liberal doctrines and 
written that article in the Nuova Anto- 
logia which is at once an act of such 
sycophancy to the reigning house and of 
such “lése majesté” to the greater 
claims of the nation? But he will not 
need to come in behind Rudini, and it is 
searcely probable that he will consent 
to do so. 

Sonnino, it is true, declares that he is 
a Crispino no longer; but he should 
not be allowed to change his coat so ad- 
vantageously; he was a “Crispino a 
outrance” throughout the whole Crispi 
administration; he was even a violent 
Crispino and a ruthless drainer of the 
country’s blood and treasure. Rudini 
should surely leave him to do his own 
(and his second) abjuration; he is quite 
certain to receive full reward for it at 
the Quirinal, and Rudini need not 
hasten that happy hour. 

Meanwhile, the onlooker can but say, 
“A plague on both your houses.” All 
the real wants, all the infinite needs, all 
the great suffering of the people, are 
stifled under the feather-bed of fine 
phrases and the accursed rain of 
stamped paper. Nothing is done, or 
under the present régime ever will be 
done, to lift off the military tyranny, the 
police tyranny, the fiscal tyranny—the 
grinding increasing daily and hourly 
persecution, irritation, and impoverish- 
ment, “in the king’s name,” of the peo- 
ple. “La politique n’a pas des en- 
trailles,’ we know. But sometimes “les 
entrailles vides” of neglected victims 
may upset all the finest combinations of 
“haute politique.” Rudini’s chief fault, 
and it is a great one, is that he contin- 
ually places the dynasty before the 
country, dynastic interests before na- 
tional interests. The concluding lines 
of his electoral address enjoined the 
nation to show itself in the elections 
worthy of the king. This is putting the 
eart before the horse. He should have 
bidden the nation be true to itself. 

Dynasties have their day and pass; 
the seas and the sands cover the sites 
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of their palaces and the places of their 
graves; the wild ass and the hungry 
goat browse where their pomp was en- 
throned; but the Italian soil remains; 
the Latin people live. 

Rudini has more than once in the past 
year failed to see the current of pop- 
ular feeling and gone counter to it, or 
perhaps has seen but has been indiffer- 
ent to it. In allowing the nuptials of 
the Prince of Naples to take place at a 
period of national distress and mourn- 
ing, he rudely and sharply offended na- 
uonal feeling. In his Cretan policy he 
offends not only the sentiment but the 
conscience of the best portions of the 
nation. In various minor internal 
matters it is the same. Raids of the 
police made on certain classes in thea- 
tres and cafés have irritated beyond 
measure many who were not individ- 
ually concerned by such invasions. It 
is not necessary to be Boule de Suif to 
resent the ill treatment of her. In a 
word, the public has not had from him 
that sympathetic interpretation of its 
moods to which it naturally looked for- 
ward, when a year ago it brought him 
back to power, in the hope that he 
would heal its wounds and meet its ne- 
cessities. 

The country respects him, but it was 
at one time ready to do more than this; 
if it do not do more now, the fault is his. 
He has lost the love of a nation for the 
sake of a smile at the Quirinal. 

Last spring one of the finest oppor- 
tunities which ever occurred for great 
action was offered by the course of 
events and by the disposition of the 
people; there was no one capable of tak- 
ing advantage of either of these. The 
time for such action has now passed; 
the anvil is now cold—when it was hot 
no one was strong enough to lift the 
hammer and strike. 

The first necessity of Italy is not any 
such pernicious addition to the faults 
of the existing statute as Sidney 
Sonnino desires, but the substitution for 
the present one of an entirely different 
statute, which would cut down the royal 
prerogative to the limits of an English 
sovereign’s prerogative, and would 
render it impossible for any sovereign 
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either to combine with his ministers 
against the nation or with ex-ministers 
against the existing Cabinet. With the 
present statute any monarch can now 
do this whenever he chooses. The con- 
stitution should likewise render it neces- 
sary for the royal household to go out 
and come in with the ministry as in En- 
gland, so that a household of the Oppo- 
sition could not remain in waiting to 
influence the palace against the Cabinet 
as it does now, and to introduce ex- 
ministers of the Opposition into the 
private apartments of the palace as has 
in the present month taken place in the 
Quirinal. Such alteration of the statute 
would, of course, be in actual fact a re- 
vision of the constitution, and it is this 
revision which must be the preliminary 
measure to any genuine reform. It is 
passing strange that such men as the 
first makers of “United Italy” tolerated 
such a statute as the existing one for a 
single year of national life; it embodies 
none of the first principles for which 
they fought. The court of the Quirinal 
is based on the lines of German and 
Spanish courts, and many subservient 
and obsequious forms of etiquette which 
are current there touch and injure the 
dignity of the Cabinet—such, for in- 
stance, as the habit of exacting the 
attendance of the ministry at the arrival 
and departure of royal persons to and 
from the railway station; a waste of 
time and a valet-like duty which must 
gall any high-spirited gentleman, who 
might justly urge that his services to 
crown and country are of a different 
kind from those of mere equerries. The 
position of Rudini and of Sermoneta 
would have justified them in such a re- 
fusal, and would have been at first a 
much-needed step to the reform of the 
Quirinal in greater matters. 

But Rudini unhappily cares to be a 
persona grata at court, and the head of 
the House of Caitresni has left the Cab- 
inet, a fact much to be regretted, for the 
Duke of Sermoneta, though no orator 
and not a trained diplomatist, was an 
ally of value from his high character 
and fine breeding; and it is not probable 
that he would have sent ironclads to 
Crete, he would also certainly have re- 
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fused consent to the dubious com- 


promise by which the colony of 
Erythrea is to be kept open like an un- 
closed wound in the side of Italy. 
Nothing will be easier whilst an Italian 
remains on the edge of the Red Sea 
than to raise a cry of “Honor!” and send 
conscripts again to the slaughter. 
Sermoneta recognized the necessity of 
entire withdrawal from Africa, and it 
is, I believe, no secret that it was this 
opinion which caused his cession from 
the present ministry. Such a with- 
drawal weakened the ministry and led 
to its further belittling by appointments 
which brought to it no access of dignity, 
of intellectual power, or of any of the 
attributes to be desired in the introduc- 
tion of new ministers. In name op- 
posed to Crispinism, the newcomers re- 
produce Crispinism in its worst forms. 
I cannot believe that the qualities men- 
tal and moral which go to change a 
petty tradesman into a rich one are the 
kind of qualities which ennoble political 
life or adorn a Cabinet; nor can I believe 
that the talents and resources of a volu- 
ble and ingenious lawyer are the attri- 
butes which become a_ statesman. 
While Rudini remains in power no 
doubt the purely peaceful character of 
the African possessions will be retained, 
that is, if there be no attack on them 
from without, a thing which it is abso- 
lutely impossible to guarantee. But if 
a Sonnino ministry come in, or any 
other ministry of “adventure” bent on 
the heinous search for prestige, it would 
almost certainly revive the African 
folly; indeed we have Sonnino’s own 
word for it that he will do this when- 
ever he can. Early in the current 
month he has declared to Macala, “Non 
posso vedere sopra uno rimpicciolimento 
dei Confini della Colonia Africana 
perché sarebbe menomare troppo il 
prestigio delle arme e della monarchia.”’ 

This is the language with which we 
shall be treated when Sonnino comes to 
the front in Italian politics, whether in 
company with Rudini or in place of 
Rudini—the “Lingua Crispiana” which 
has mocked the misery of so many thou- 
sands of dying men and starving 
women. The prestige of the army and 
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of the monarchy! Prestige!—the empty 
gilded gaudy juggernaut under which 
the nation will again be crushed to a 
pulp of blood and dust! 

Many persons look forward hopefully 
to the return of Giolitti to power. 
Hiolitti has certain fine qualities; he is 
cool, courageous, and inspires strong 
personal attachments, especially in his 
own province; he is, moreover, the 
terror of the Crispini. But from his ad- 
ministration there would be nothing 
new or very liberal to be looked for; it 
would be built on the old lines. 
Cavalotti has attained a high position in 
the last year, and for courage and tenac- 
ity of purpose has no equal; but I should 
regret to see him take office—that ex- 
tinguisher of patriotism—and though a 
superb frondeur, it is doubtful if he 
would be a good minister, unless in a 
republic. On the whole the prospect is 
melancholy, and the future dark. The 
whole spectacle from the result at the 
opening day at Montecitorio, must leave 
the most profound sense of discourage- 
ment on any one who loves the country. 
Is she to be asked to live forever on 
empty words, the electric light, and the 
joys of the Questura? Little else is 
offered her, except the privilege of send- 
ing some of her sons in the national 
uniform to cut down others of her sons 
in volunteer’s rags who have gone to 
fight for Crete and Greece. 

OUIDA. 





From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
NELL: A BIOGRAPHICAL FRAGMENT. 
She was a mongrel, an unmitigated 
mongrel, I was about to write, but am 
restrained by the recollection that she 
was one quarter good fox-terrier. You 
would not have thought it to look at her. 
Except for her tail (which her owner 
had considerately docked in infancy, to 
impart as much as he could of a false 
air of breeding), she might have been 
the veriest garu, or native cur, who 
sneaked hungrily about the empty por- 
ridge-pots in a Mang’anja village. 
I am not sufficiently expert in the 
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technicalities of canine phraseology to 
describe Nell’s appearance correctly. 
All I know is, that she was white, with 
two liver-colored patches on her head 
and face, and that she had enormous 
flapping ears which generally stood 
erect. I have known her scared almost 
into fits (and well she might be) by the 
shadow of these same ears projected on 
the wall by my bedroom candle. As 
for her moral character, it may be 
summed up in a sentence; she had a 
warm heart, no conscience, not a parti- 
cle of courage, and not the remotest 
vestige of manners. 

Her first owner was an English coffee- 
planter, developing the resources of the 
Dark Continent in a retired spot, where, 
except for the Angoni, he might almost 
as well have been Robinson Crusoe. 
Fortunately for himself, he had a taste 
for reading, a great love of animals, and 
the knack of making friends with the 
natives. When he moved about out of 
doors, he usually appeared encom- 
passed with a cloud of dogs; and when 
he visited his cattle kraal, his two grey 
monkeys would swing themselves down 
from the great wild fig-tree in whose 
branches they had fixed their abode, 
and swarm up him to take sweet pota- 
toes out of his pockets. 

Jones and I were trying British Cen- 
tral Africa together. I will not enter 
into details (this being not our biog- 
raphy, but Nell’s), further than to say 
that our place was a few miles away 
from that of the aforesaid planter, 
whom I will call, as did his Angoni 
neighbors, Chimfuti, or the Big Gun. 
Jones had a black-and-white fox-ter- 
rier called Nix, a most jolly dog. Ex- 
cept for the ticks taking their share of 
him, the climate agreed with him won- 
derfully well, and he never lost the keen 
edge of his sporting instincts. But then 
Jones used to talk to him, and make 
a companion of him; and there were 
always plenty of rats, so that he did 
not get bored, and Jones slept of nights 
without finding the brutes rioting over 
him as he lay in bed. 

I had no dog, and Chimfuti offered 
me Nell. She was, I suppose, seven or 
eight months old. and as unspeakably 
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foolish as only a half-grown puppy can 
be. I received her with effusive grati- 
tude, because, just then, I was in a 
mood to welcome any sort of a dog; and, 
besides, I was full of grand theories 
about the influence of kindness and 
judicious training on the lowest mon- 
grel in creation. If the average garu 
was a sorry spectacle, it was only be- 
cause he was starved and bullied. 
Treat him kindly, feed him decently, let 
him see that you cared for him person- 
ally, and valued his friendship, and you 
would in time have a faithful depend- 
ant, who, given the opportunity, would 
be quite ready to emulate the classic ex- 
ample of Gelert or the hound Argus. I 
used to say all this to Jones sometimes, 
as we sat on the verandah smoking 
after dinner, and watched the sun set- 
ting behind the three peaks of Mvai; but 
he would only give a little laugh and 
make no further comment. 

The subject is a painful one. Suffice 
it to say that I was compelled to modify 
my opinions before I had done. Not 
that she was anything but affectionate, 
in a way; she would have been warmly 
attached, I think, to any one who fed 
her regularly, and I always did this my- 
self. But it is not pleasant to have your 
dog flinging its whole bulk upon you, 
and copiously licking your face every 
time you take your ease in a basket- 
chair. And she was not one who took 
hints readily. The only way to smoke 
or read in peace was either to shut her 
out or tie her up. If the former, she in- 
variably bounced back through a win- 
dow, for it was impossible to keep the 
house hermetically sealed in that cli- 
mate; if the latter, she wailed dismally, 
till Jones said he could not and would 
not bear it, and asked me why I did not 
bring her up better. 

Then she took to sleeping on my bed, 
by day or night and totally regardless 
of previous occupancy. It was a nar- 


row folding stretcher, with scarcely 
room for more than one; consequently, 
it often happened that I awoke in the 
night, and found myself balanced on the 
outer verge, with Nell curled up in the 
middle of the mattress against the small 
of my back. Or I would find her lying 
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on my feet, and she was no light weight; 
and, as for kicking her off, it was next 


door to an impossibility. She would lie 
perfectly still, an inert but elastic mass, 
so that your feet, when you assayed to 
kick, just slid under her and left her 
where she was. There was nothing for 
it but to get up and haul her down, and 
tie her up, and go to sleep as best one 
could, in spite of her yelping and yowl- 
ing, only too thankful if she did not 
awaken Nix, and cause Jones to shout 
from his chamber: “Why can’t you keep 
that brute-beast of yours quiet?” 

But Nell,—Jones thought I was not 
strict enough with her (Nix, of course, 
being a model of correct nurture), so I 
took to thrashing her whenever I caught 
her on my bed in the daytime. I kept 
a bango cane handy in the corner of the 
room; she made a great noise when it 
was applied, but I don’t know that it 
hurt her much. Fora bango, let me tell 
you, is by no means the same thing as a 
bamboo, and, if not carefully selected, 
is apt to fly to pieces in the hand when 
vigorously used. However, between 
that and the tying-up at night, she be- 
gan to realize that the bed was a for- 
bidden place; and this is where her 
abominable lack of conscience comes in. 

She learned to retire of her own ac- 
cord to the basket appointed for her, 
and to stay there without compulsion 
til I was asleep, when she would 
quietly get up, and edge me out of bed 
as before described. Also she would 
sleep on that bed in the day-time, when- 
ever she got the chance. If I came in, 
and said, sharply, “Nell!” she would 
jump down in a tremendous hurry, only 
to slip back the moment I was out of 
sight. I should have respected her 
more if there had been more method and 
capability in her transgressions; but she 
was so inanely short-sighted. She 
would barely give me time te get out 
of the room before repeating the 
offence. 

We had been warned always to keep 
our dogs indoors at night, in view of the 
risks so graphically indicated by that 
worthy Scot who, being one of a cheer- 
ful party in a lamp-lit and curtained 
room at the Mission, heard a scuffle and 
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howl on the verandah, followed by an 
ominous stillness, and solemnly re- 
marked: “Man, the dowg’s awa’ wi’ a 
leopard!”’ Is it not recorded in the tra- 
ditions of British Central Africa? But 
Iam bound to say that no special 
precautions were needed in Nell’s case. 
Nothing would induce her to put her 
nose outside the door after dark, if she 
knew it. 

Perhaps it was another evidence of a 
nervous temperament that she had a 
cat-like horror of water, which, indeed, 
suggested a more efficacious chastise- 
ment than the cane. Before long she 
would fly in terror at the mere sight of 
a jug. She used to wash her face with 
her fore paws, too, which I never saw 
any other dog doing. It may be the case 
that native dogs are partly descended 
from cats; the ancients told us we were 
always to expect something new from 
Africa. 

But, alas, there were yet other sins 
which called aloud for the intervention 
of the cane and the water-jug. There 
would be a sound of tumult outside, 
causing us to issue forth and confront 
the spectacle of half-a-dozen small boys 
in shirts and calico kilts, the foremost 
whereof, with the air of an Accusing 
Angel, was dragging the offending Nell 
along by the collar. “Garu wako a na 
bal’ said he. “Thy dog has been steal- 
ing!’ The grammar tells us that it is 
more respectful to say, “garu wanu 
(your dog);’’ whence I conclude that 
either the little wretches did not know 
their own language so well as the mis- 
sionary who wrote the said grammar, 
or they thought no respect could be due 
to the owner of a dog like that. Of 
course I had to thrash her, and com- 
pensate the boy whose fowl or porridge 
she had stolen, and who commonly held 
out a rescued leg of the corpus delicti, or 
the plate which had contained it, in 
front of her nose while she was under- 
going punishment. She made noise 
enough for half-a-dozen dogs when this 
sort of thing happened; and thus, pos- 
sibly, escaped a good deal. 

Sometimes, too, our capitao, an edu- 
cated boy from the Mission, came up to 
report that he had suffered loss, of his 
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dinner, or of eggs from under a sitting 
hen in his private apartment, or what 
not. There was a sternness in Zede- 
kiah’s eye on these occasions, and a 
lofty disapproval in his manner, which 
were not easy to face; and Jones, who 
could pulverize Zedekiah with a look 
when he liked, never would help me out, 
but sat by, smoking with stony impas- 
siveness. It always made me sensible 
that the contempt Jones habitually felt 
for Nell, which he never took any pains 
to disguise, was now being extended to 
me. And you have no idea to what an 
abject being that consciousness reduced 
me. 

One comfort was that Nyell, as the 
boys usually called her, was not sport- 
ing enough to worry live fowls, or Jones 
would certainly have insisted on a halter 
for her straightway. Nix did, occa- 
sionally,—but we are not treating of Nix 
just now. Once, when I was at Pem- 
bereka’s kraal, negotiating for supplies 
of maize flour and beans, Nell made my 
heart leap into my mouth by slaying a 
diminutive and very skinny chicken. 
But, old Pembereka was not Zedekiah, 
and he accepted my apologies most 
good-naturedly. And I really think 
that was Nell’s solitary exploit in the 
way of slaughter. 

While on the subject of sport, I must 
not omit to mention the sole occasion on 
which Nell earned for herself unalloyed 
praise. It was rather a mysterious oc- 
currence, and I don’t quite know, even 
yet, how to explain it. I used to collect 
beetles, in a helpless, amateur sort of 
way, to the derision of Jones and the 
contemptuous wonder of the various 
small boys who served us. These last, 
however, speedily learned that some- 
thing might be gained by bringing me 
specimens; consequently every creep- 
ing thing they set eyes on was pounced 
upon with triumphant shouts of 
balasuko!—which, I believe, means a 
bottle, and referred, of course, not to the 
captive, but to the lethal receptacle 
awaiting him. Well, one day, being 
busy in the garden, I was startled by a 
shout from Jones: “I say, Duffield, 
Nell’s brought you a balasuko!”’ I has- 
tened indoors, and found Jones nearly 
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doubled up with laughing, and Nell, 
seated in the middle of the matting, 
with both fore paws stretched out in 
front of her, looking up at him with 
wondering and slightly reproachful 
eyes. Between her paws she held, alive 
and uninjured, an immense beetle. I 
don’t know his scientific name, or in- 
deed, any name at all for him, but he 
was long and flat and brown and had 
terrific jaws, and I was very glad to add 
him to my collection. Nell looked as 
pleased as Punch when I took him from 
her; and when I patted herand called her 
“good dog,” she jumped all over me and 
nearly knocked me down. As for what 
made her do it—well, I give it up! Jones 
says she had been watching the boys, 
and thought she had found a way to 
please me. If that was not her reason, 
nobody will ever find out what was. 
And now, concerning Nell’s early career 
at Nziza, let this much suffice. 

Now it came to pass, in course of time, 
that the climate did not agree with me, 
and I was forced to dissolve partner- 
ship with Jones, to my great regret. 
Whether it was equally to his, I do not 
know. 

I could not take Nell out of the coun- 
try with me, and Jones would not have 
her as a gift. He said, moreover, that 
if she stayed about the place, she would 
probably meet with an accident of some 
sort; and I think he mentioned strych- 
nine. 

“As for that thing,” said Chimfuti one 
day when we were discussing the ques- 
tion of dogs, “if you'll take her with you 
and drown her in the first stream you 
come to, you'll be doing every one a ser- 
vice.” So, clearly, Chimfuti did not 
want her. 

Just as I had everything ready to start 
at peep of dawn next morning—the 
loads accurately packed and fastened, 
and the carriers seated round their 
fires, making popcorn in the lids of 
old biscuit-tins, and passing the big 
pipes from hand to hand—there ar- 
rived an unexpected wayfarer, Mac, 





of the Caledonian Mission, which has 
its headquarters at Mangasanja. 

Now I had to go to Mangasanja on my 
way down country, and Mac was like- 
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wise bound thither. And after that, he 
said, he was going to take charge of a 
new station they were building in the 
Chingomanji mountains; and he would 
be all alone there, and he had no dog. 
This he said, having heard some men- 
tion of Nell. I offered her at once. Mac 
accepted, and while I went to fetch her, 
Jones, assuming a doleful expression of 
countenance, delivered an extempore 
and exhaustive character-sketch of the 
most scathing description. Mac, how- 
ever, was impervious to his warnings. 
He said the dog was young, and needed 
good training (Mac was great on educa- 
tion in all its branches), and he meant 
to be kind but firm. With that she was 
handed over to him, and we started 
next day. Jones and Nix walked with 
us to the end of the hoed road; and the 
parting words ~houted after us by the 
former were to the effect that he ad- 
vised Mac, as a friend, to put an end to 
that brute before she got him into 
trouble. 

Nothing particular happened on the 
road. She howled dismally at the ford 
of the Kapeni, and ran up and down the 
bank like one distraught, fearing she 
was to be left behind. One of the boys, 
with a judicious shove, sent her into the 
water; and, after the first indignant out- 
ery, she struck out bravely and reached 
the other side in safety. After that, she 
trotted along gaily enough, and, though 
pretty tired by the time we reached 
Mangasanja Mission, she had done the 
whole march on her own feet. 

They were very kind and hospitable 
people at the Mission; and they asked 
me to stay there till a steamer should 
arrive to take me down the river. But 
they did not care about dogs. There- 
fore, I was glad that Mac, on arriving, 
led Nell away (by a string) to his own 
house, where he was just packing up to 
leave for Chingomanji. He told me 
that he meant to secure her carefully 
before coming up, as he had been 
bidden to dine at the Manse in the 
evening. 

The doctor was an awful man (I speak 
subjectively, of course, meaning merely 
as he affected my unworthy self), with 
piercing grey eyes, and a bushy white: 
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beard. Every time he looked at me, I 
fancied he was detecting hidden 
heresies, and would presently drag 
them ruthlessly to light. I fancied, too 
(it may be quite baselessly), that his ex- 
cellent wife regarded me as an incom- 
petent Laodicean sort of person, as de- 
void of zeal for improving my fellow- 
creatures as I was of business capacity 
and the stamina necessary for succeed- 
ing in life. As I say, I may have been 
mistaken on this point; but it will be 
quite clear that I was by no means at 
my ease to begin with. And then—— 

The soup had been removed, and the 
head table-boy was just setting down 
the roast fowl before the master of the 
house (whose view of the French win- 
dow was, by the by, obstructed by a tall 
vase of flowers in the middle of the 
table), when there was a crash of glass, 
a whirlwind of curtain and something 
white bounded in from the verandah 
and made straight for me. 

I tried to look unconscious, but felt 
myself burning, with guilty blushes. 
Nell was clawing my legs to pieces, and 
whimpering with joy, on the side fur- 
thest from my hostess. 

“What's that?’ asked the doctor in his 
deepest bass. 

“Heh!” (the inimitable African grunt). 
“Garu!” said the solemn-faced white- 
shirted boy, standing with the fowl sus- 
pended in mid-air. 

Mrs. Doctor mounted her glasses and 
tried to see. I had succeeded in kicking 
Nell into limbo below the table, but she 
bounded out on the other side, between 
the skirts of two ladies, and began cir- 
cling round the room in a frantic and 
noisy war-dance. 

“What dog is this? 
kne= it?’ 

The reverend doctor bent his specta- 
cles on the leaping and vociferating 
Nell, and questioned the boys in 
Mang’anja. The wretch with the roast 
fowl (having safely landed the same by 
this time) looked at me with a slight 
smile and a pitying superiority too lofty 
almost for contempt, and said, “Wa 
mzungu uja (of that white man).” 

Nell had come round again to me by 
this time, and was making violent 
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efforts to leap all over me. I cannot tell 
you how covered I was with confusion; 
I was vainly striving to collect my wits 
and say something, anything, when I 
heard honest Mac’s voice from the other 
end of the table. “Ah! yon'll be juist 
ma dowg, Mistress Menzies. I tied him 
up in the verandy a while syne, but——” 

Mrs. Menzies did not wait for the con- 
clusion of the apology, but turned a ma- 
jestic and freezing glance on me. “Why 
do the boys say it is your dog, Mr. 
Dutftield ?” 

As lL live | can’t see that it was a hang- 
ing matter, whichever way you like to 
take it; but she made me feel like the 
worst of criminals. At the same time 
there flashed across the other side of my 
dual consciousness a grotesque tempta- 
tion to reply, “Because the boys are not 
infallible.” 

“I,—yes,—she was mine,” I stammered 
strickenly, bending over my plate. “I 
gave her to Mr. Maclachlan.” 

“Oh, ay! Mr. Duffield tauld me he 
wasna wantin’ the dowg the noo.” Mac 
was always uncompromisingly Scotch, 
—sometimes, I think, in that painfully 
correct atmosphere, perversely so. 
“An’ he gied her to me to tak’ to 
Chingomanji.” 

I made a shamefaced offer to replace 
the broken window-pane (no trifling 
matter in those regions), but it was 
politely declined. It lay all the heavier 
on my conscience, and I privately re- 
solved to contribute the amount to the 
offertory in church. In the mean time 
Nell was sent down to Mac’s house in 
charge of a boy,—whom she bit. 

After dinner we adjourned to the 
church for evening prayers. On the 
way thither, passing down to a group of 
white-robed figures in the dusk, I heard 
a voice say, in the soft, rich native 
accents: “That is the Mzungu whose dog 
has broken the window at Che Dotolo’s 
house.” 

I could have turned and fied, but I 
was walking beside one of the ladies. 
She was engrossed in telling me about 
the moral effect of individual ownership 
in land, and evidently did not hear. 
A few yards further on we heard the 
tinkle of brass anklets, and came up 
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with two or three girls, giggling, and 
chatting as they loitered along, and once 
more I caught the fateful word garu. 
Them Miss Tomlinson admonished not 
f6 be so noisy, and to hasten on or they 
would be too late, and thereby unwit- 
tingly relieved my oppressed spirit. 
But throughout the service, I regret to 
say, I could not get rid of the conscious- 
ness that curious eyes were fixed on me; 
indeed I saw them whenever I looked 
up, and felt that the fame of my un- 
lucky adventure must have spread 
throughout the Mission. 

Mac left early next morning. I saw 
him oft and said good-bye to Nell, who 
was being carried by his personal boy, 
one Manyua. I exhorted her to behave 
herself, and not bite Manyua, though 
knowing by sad experience how much 
effect I was likely to produce. 

On the following morning I heard a 
violent scratching at my bedroom door. 
I sprang out of bed and opened it; there 
was Nell, splashed with mud and 
scratched with thorns, but vivacious 
and affectionate as ever. I groaned 
aloud. What was I to do with such a 
feckless, reckless, table-overthrowing, 
window-breaking brute, in a spotless, 
well-ordered house like this, with its 
scrupulously scrubbed floors and snowy- 
robed boys, and every climbing plant on 
the verandah trained to its right place 
by a quarter-inch? I threw on an over- 
coat and stole out guiltily; the sun was 
not yet up. I took her in my arms, hold- 
ing her jaws with one hand, partly to 
silence her, partly to defeat her stren- 
uous efforts at licking my face. I car- 
ried her down to Mac’s deserted house 
and fastened her up in the back veran- 
dah, carefully testing the cord. Then I 
fetched her some water, and, discover- 
ing an early bird of a boy who looked 
good-natured, bribed him to feed her 
with maize-porridge so soon as his wife 
should have some ready, and so slunk 
back undetected to my chamber. 

Several things made me nervous that 
day. The doctor talked of strychnined 
meat to be put out at night. There had 


been hyenas at the hen-roost, and a 
leopard was suspected of having made 
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away with one of the goats. Not hav- 
ing any dog or cat of thelr own they had 
no scruples about that kind of thing. 
And I was fond enough of Nell, spite of 
all that had come and gone, not to desire 
such a fate for her. I revolved the pos- 
sibility of sending her after Mac, but 
found that no caravan was likely to 
leave for Chingomanji that week or the 
next. If I particularly wanted to send, 
I should have to engage at least twenty 
men, as it was just then supposed to be 
a dangerous road, and two or three 
could not be got to travel it alone. But 
if I had any commissions, said good 
Miss Tomlinson, why had I not sent 
yesterday, when Mr. Maclachan went? 
Why, indeed? 

On the top of this came the news that 
my steamer had arrived, and that I 
should have to start early next morning 
if I wanted to catch her. I could not 
take Nell, and I could not leave her. 
What was to be done? 

Then Providence intervened, in the 
shape of a visitor from the American 
mission on the other side of the hills. 
He was a queer but very amiable little 
man, who wore huge round spectacles, 
flannels, and a pith-helmet, and he had 
one great charm for me. He was just 
mourning the loss of his only dog, and 
his abode was overrun with rats. He 
became almost tearful as he described 
how they woke him up at night by 
gnawing his toes. 

I made my offer at once. A letter of 
explanation would put matters right 
with Mac; he had not had time to get 
fondly attached to Nell, and could beg, 
buy, or adopt a dog as good as she, and 
better, any day and anywhere. So 
while I was on my way to the river, Nell 
left Mangasanja in tow of the American 
evangelist. 

I have since received a letter from 
that good man, in which he gives Nell 
the highest character. They have 
changed her name to Lady,—a most 
amazing misnomer, I should have 
thought. She never steals, is a splendid 
ratter, and the children are devoted to 
her and she to them. She must have 
undergone some phenomenal transfor- 
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mation, unless the American Mission’s 
standard of conduct, honor, and deli- 
cacy in dogs is something very different 
from mine. 

There she remains, for aught I know, 
to this day, and I wish them joy of her 
and her reformation, whether brought 
about by means of the Elmira system 
or otherwise. And for myself, I am 
quite resigned by this time to the notion 
of surviving in Mangasanja tradition (if 
any memory of me yet remains there), 
as “the man who brought that awful 
dog to the Manse;” and in artless and 
still affectionately-remembered Nziza, 
as “the Mirini (master) of Nyell.” 





From The Contemporary Review. 
BRAHMS AND THE CLASSICAL TRADITION. 

The death of a great artist should 
affect us with something more than 
the sense of personal loss. It is doubt- 
less natural that we should feel our- 
selves the poorer, that we should in- 
dulge in vain and unavailing regret, 
that we should mourn the glory de- 
parted and the generous hand now 
closed to us forever. But if our first 
thought be of our bereavement we are 
soon called from inaction by the march 
and progress of events; we see our 
leader still present in the work that 
he has done, and hear his voice in the 
orders that he has issued for our guid- 
ance. “Princes are mortal, the State 
is everlasting; and we shall pay most 
honor to the dead if, when we think of 
him, we are roused to remember our 
citizenship. 

It is true that the work of Brahms 
is still too near us for any certain or 
dogmatic estimate of its value. The 
perspective of criticism needs distance 
to focus its object; familiarity with a 
new method can only be attained after 
long and patient study. Indeea, it is 


a commonplace that contemporary 
judgment has usually been astray: 
Haydn was called extravagant and 


Mozart obscure, Beethoven censured 
for lack of form and Schubert for lack 
of melody; and though many of these 
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verdicts were due to sheer blindness 
and incapacity, there are yet some 
which can be partially excused by the 
circumstances of their delivery. Men 
who are in the heat of contest can take 
no dispassionate views of either com- 
rades or opponents; amid the clash of 
arms there is little hope that reason 
should get a hearing. Indeed, as_ hu- 
man nature stands, toleration is com- 
monly a mark of deficient interest, and 
we are often inclined to administer 
Solon’s law and_  disfranchise’ the 
doubter who stands aloof from his 
party. But, at the same time, the prin- 
ciple which Brahms maintained during 
the last half century is of such signifi- 
cance to the general development of 
the art that in whatever terms we ap- 
praise it we can hardly misunderstand 
its import. He was the last great rep- 
resentative of the classical tradition in 
German music, and it is by reference 
to that tradition that his work can 
most profitably be discussed. 

Art may roughly be said to fulfil two 
main functions: the first that of com- 
municating some emotional idea, the 
second that of exhibiting a mastery 
over some medium or material. By the 
one it appeals to our sympathy, by the 
other to our admiration; the former in- 
fluences us chiefly by choice of theme, 
the latter chiefly by manner of _treat- 
ment, The painter no more copies 
nature than the dramatist copies life: 
each finds in certain facts the oppor- 
tunity for self-expression, and sets be- 
fore us not a transcript of reality, but 
the impress which reality makes upon 
the conceptive temperament. And in 
music, where the empirical element 
hardly exists, we may note even more 
clearly the immediate response of per- 
sonal feeling. It may be too subtle for 
analysis, it may elude our clumsy de- 
vices of terminology and classification, 
but it remains among the truest and 
most vivid experiences of human na- 
ture. Melody that is conceived and 
born of a living soul can stir our hearts 
as deeply as the passion of Juliet or 
the courage of Hotspur; it has its own 
aspects of humor and pathos, of seren- 
ity and agitation, and what it lacks in 
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concrete presentment it more than com- 
pensates in the directness and concen- 
tration of its touch. But to regard this 
as constituting the character of the art 
is as grave an error as it would be to 
criticise a picture or a poem by sole 
reference to the subject with which it 
deals. Of far more importance is the 
question of treatment, the relation to 
some standard of absolute beauty, the 
development of a style, the gradual vic- 
tory over a stubborn or difficult me- 
dium. Here we can advance to some- 
thing further than a mere _ personal 
statement of likes and dislikes, here 
we can follow an intelligible method 
and apply an intelligible test. And not 
only is judgment easier on this side, it 
is also far more vauable. One would 
hardly ask a painter whether Diderot 
or Gautier were the better critic; and 
if in a representative art the difference 
be crucial, it is surely so in that wnich 
claims to be the type and standard of 
formal perfection. 

This, then, explains the meaning of 
the term classical, as distinctively em- 
ployed in musical history. A classical 
composer is one who pays the highest 
regard to his medium, who aims before 
all things at perfection of phrase and 
structure, whose ideal is simple beauty. 
and whose passion the love of style. 
By some unlucky chance the name 
seems to have been transferred from 
architecture at a time when English 
taste was at an ebb tide, and it is for 
this reason often supposed to carry 
some connotation of formalism and 
artificiality. But classical writing 
does not mean “correct” writing in the 
sense which Macaulay satirized. It in- 
cludes many grades of rank and many 
types of character; the richness of 
Bach, the lucidity of Mozart, the mag- 
nificent strength and dignity of Beetho- 
ven; and a pedantic insistence on 
authoritative rule is not a mark of its 
true nature, but a symptom of one of 
its deadliest diseases. Nothing, there- 
fore, is implied by the title as to the 
particular aspect of style in which the 
artist happens to be interested. If the 


interest is paramount, the work is so 
far on the side of the classics. 
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In contradistinction to this may be 
set the method of which an essential 
characteristic is the desire to commu- 
nicate at all hazards a more or less def- 
inite emotional state. No one who had 
any feeling for propriety of language 
could call Wagner a_ classical com- 
poser. In his drama the music is never 
an end in itself, but is merely a_ co- 
operating element in the general stage 
effect. Its office is to heighten the 
speech of the actor, to intensify or ex- 
plain the dramatic situation, to bring 
the audience into accord with the re- 
quirements of the scene. And neither 
by temperament nor by training was 
Wagner fitted to combine this ideal 
with that of pure artistic composition. 
His melody is not of the first order, his 
harmonic devices are comparatively 
few, even his polyphony is often forced 
and unnatural. At the theatre such 
things are of little importance; they 
count for no more than the stage con- 
ventions, from which no dramatist is 
altogether free, or the unconvincing 
properties which no manager troubles 
to discard. The centre of Wagner's art 
is the dramatic illusion, and the music, 
accessory to this, fulfils its whole office 
by the emotional illustration of the 
text. With Berlioz, again, we are lis- 
tening not so much to a musician as to 
a poet who speaks in musical sound. 
His compositions are ostensibly de- 
signed to suggest images, pictures, 
scenes of actual occurrence: they are 
voluptuous, or stern, or grotesque, ac- 
cording to the theme with which they 
deal, but they seldom give us the de- 
light which arises from the mere con- 
templation of a fine thing finely accom- 


plished. Contrast, for a moment, the 
“Symphonie Fantastique” with any 
symphony of Beethoven. The differ- 


ence is not only one of degree in 
achievement; it implies, in addition, a 
wide diversity of aim. 

From this conclusion two _ results 
would seem to follow. First, that in 
classical music the range of emotion 
must be somewhat circumscribed, 
since not all things can be told in beau- 
tiful form. Extremes of passion, ex- 
tremes of terror, which form the cli- 
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max of the one school, lie outside the 
limits of the other; in it everything is 
chastened, modified, clothed with a cer- 
tain dignity and reticence that would 
rather forego the appeal than make it 
in unseemly terms. Secondly, the mu- 
sic which is based on emotional con- 
ception is never so distinguished as 
that which arises from the highest ap- 
preciation of style and _ treatment. 
Schumann, with all his genius, never 
let us forget that he “learned his coun- 
terpoint from Jean Paul.” His art 
is always best when he can give free 
rein to his fancy; it weakens before the 
very obstacles for surmounting which 
distinction of style is most needed. 
The pianoforte concerto, for instance, 
is full of suggestion, but its workman- 
ship looks coarse and clumsy beside 
Mozart’s; the three string quartets 
have abundance of poetic charm, but 
now and again they sink intodifficulties 
over which a less preoccupied musician 
would have triumphed. In short, com- 
pared with the great Viennese masters, 
Schumann seems almost like a highly 
cultivated amateur; he has been priv- 
ileged to enrich the art, but theirs is 
the closer intimacy. 

And it was into their family that 
Brahms was born. By natural temper 
of mind he was a pure musician, a 
chosen lover to whom art revealed her 
innermost secrets. In music, as in lit- 
erature, there is a peculiar tact and in- 
stinct of style which, though it be diffi- 
cult to define, is for all that a true and 
genuine gift. Not only are its possess- 
ors incapable of writing what is vul- 
gar or commonplace, not only do they 
shrink unconsciously from cheapness 
or sensationalism or imposture, but in 
their own work the power is mani- 
fested by the witness of certain visible 
qualities, by a special texture, a_ spe- 
cial color, a special sense of design, 
which it is wholly impossible for the 
outsider to assume or imitate. A waltz 
of Schubert is as unmistakable as a 
lyric of Heine; it may consist of a sin- 
gle quatrain, a fugitive thought ex- 
pressed in a few simple phrases, but 
there is something in the attitude, or 
the feeling, or the form of stanza, 
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which proclaims its divinity. And In 
like manner the lightest melody of 
Brahms, equally with his most elab- 
orate exhibition of science, is elect of 


the inner sanctuary and is touched 
with fire from off the altar. Not, of 
course, that it all reaches the same 


level of beauty; there are distinctions 
in him as there are in Bach and Beetho- 
ven, but his poorest tune, his most 
learned piece of counterpoint, is in- 
spired with that special kind of vitality 
which we find in the great classics, and 
which we do not find in the music, con 


sidered from the musical standpoint 
alone, of Wagner and the romantic 
composers. 

Again he belongs to his order not 


only by right of birth but by right of 
education. There is nothing in musical 
history more remarkable than the dif- 
ference between the training of the 
old masters and that of the generation 
which succeeded them. Haydn worked 
sixteen hours a day with Fux’ Gradus 
and the sonatas of Emmanuel Bach; 
Mozart, the quickest of pupils, was 
taken by a careful and exacting 
teacher through the most rigorous 
course of study that the age permitted; 
Beethoven spent his boyhood in almost 
overstrained labor, and at an age when 
many men would look upon their edu- 
“ation as complete, set himself again 
to write themes for Haydn and coun- 
terpoint exercises for Albrechtsberger. 
But Berlioz, Liszt, Wagner, can hardly 
be described as educated musicians at 
all. No doubt the first of them was 
technically at the Paris Conservatoire, 
but of his connection with it the less 
said the better. Liszt, as a young man, 
had little inclination to exchange the 
triumphs of the virtuoso for the drudg- 
ery of the student. Wagner was given 
up as incorrigible by two masters, and 
by the third sent out as a finished com- 
poser after six months. And even the 
musicians of this period who stand 
nearer to the classical line—such as 
Schumann and Chopin—are affected in 
some degree by the want of balance 
and completeness in their musical 
training. In their student days they 
were brought up on Bach's “Well-tem- 
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pered Clavier;” but they knew little of 
his choral work, certainly not the Pas- 
sion music or the B minor Mass; they 
heard some Mozart and Haydn, but 
little of Beethoven, and of Schubert 
virtually nothing; they were taught 
how to write a fugue, but not how to 
write a sonata or a symphony. No 
doubt Schumann discovered for him- 
self a great deal more than he ever 
learned from Kuntzsch; there is the 
famous story of his training his hand 
for chamber music by “shutting him- 
self up with all Beethoven’s quar- 
tets;’ but this is a very different 
thing from studying the great model 
at the proper time and under the 
proper influences. And Chopin, a few 
years before his death, had never 
heard of the F minor—the “most Beet- 
hovenish of them all,” as Mendelssohn 
called it—and had to send round to a 
music shop in order to procure a copy. 
Imagine a poet of the present day who 
should take his friend’s advice and 
order “Lear” or “Hamlet” from the cir- 
culating library. 

It is therefore significant that at the 
age of thirteen Brahms was placed 
under Eduard Marxsen, the most en- 
lightened and cultivated music teacher 
of the time, and that he spent with 
him seven years of unrelaxed  disci- 
pline. When he emerged, for his trial 
flight with Reményi, his equipment 
was extraordinarily solid and com- 
plete; not only everything which could 
be learned from precepts and familiar- 
ized by practice, but all that could be 
added by a careful and exhaustive 
study of every classic that was then 
known to exist. Recent discoveries 
had increased the store of Bach; 
Beethoven was resuming his empire 
after two decades of abeyance; even 
Schubert was not wholly unknown, 
thanks to the Neue Zeitschrift and its 
editor, and it was on this foundation 
of broad eclecticism that the super- 
structure of the new architect was 
firmly and steadily established. And 


since pure music is the most continu- 
ous of all the arts, since in course of 
development every generation must 
needs take its point of departure from 
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the position which its predecessor has 
attained, there is little need to point out 
that the more comprehensive the sur- 
vey of that position the more sure and 
confident will be the advance. That 
the work of Brahms will take higher 
rank than the work of Schumann or 
Chopin is hardly to be contested, and 
of this fact one reason may be found 
in the contrast of formative conditions. 

Again, it was well for Brahms that 
his life should have been in a pre-emi- 
nent degree quiet and eventless. “Es 
bildet ein Talent sich in der Stille,” 
says Goethe, and the words are almost 
prophetic of this shy, silent, secluded 
artist. The only offices that he ever 
held were the post of Kapellmeister at 
Lippe Detmold, and, later on, a couple 
of conductorships at Vienna; he was 
but once in his life out of hearing of his 
native language, and that for a. short 
holiday visit; he refused every appoint- 
ment that would take him away from 
his adopted home; he was unmarried, 
he hai no near relations, he left no will. 
For the last five-and-thirty years the 
occurrences of his life were the meet- 
ings of the Tonkiinstler-verein, the 
summer trip to Ischl or Carlsbad, the 
invitation, rarely accepted, to conduct 
a symphony at Leipzic or an overture 
at Berlin. To publicity, to notoriety, to 
fame itself he had the most cordial and 
unaffected aversion; his work once fin- 
ished he took no further interest in its 
fortunes, and received its failure or suc- 
cess with equal modesty and equal in- 
difference. To this, no doubt, is due 
some of the contemplative quality by 
which his music is so frequently char- 
acterized. Songs like ‘“Feldeinsam- 
keit,” movements like the adagio of the 
Pianoforte Quintet, works like the 
“Scnicksalslied,”’ or the German Re- 
quiem, are all the outcome of a mind 
that is grave, steadfast, earnest in tem- 
per, occupied with the deeper mysteries 
and the more serious issues of life. It 
is noticeable that Brahms never wrote 
a line for the theatre, and that when he 
is at his most passionate—“Verrath,” 
for instance, or “Meine Liebe ist Griin”— 
he shows much closer analogy with one 
of Browning's dramatic lyrics than 
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with the more direct and vivid emo- 
tions of the stage. But most of all may 
we thank the conditions of Brahms’ 
life for supplying him with the atmo- 
sphere which his genius essentially 
needed. A style so opulent, so origi- 
nal, so perfect in form and balance, 
could only have been elaborated in se- 
clusion. 

And it is as a master of form that he 
will live. To no one since Beethoven, 
and to one other alone beside Beetho- 
ven, has there been granted such uner- 
ring certainty of phrase, or such wide 
and comprehensive grasp of structure. 
True, Mozart has shown once for all 
that music can be made wholly trans- 
parent; his writing has every quality 
of precision and delicacy, of charm and 
sweetness; but Mozart at his greatest 
never attains the broad virile strength 
which Brahms has inherited from Bach 
and Beethoven. And it is false criti- 
cism to estimate a style merely by the 
continuity of its triumphs. Much de- 
pends on the nature of the enemy 
against which it was contending, and 
in this respect a high failure may often 
overleap the bounds of a low success. 
And, further, when the music is full 
and complex we have no right to ex- 
pect the lucidity which reveals its truth 
at a single glance; it is enough if we 
ultimately attain to the meaning, and 
recognize that it was but our weakness 
which obscured it before. A stream 
is not necessarily turbid because we 
cannot count the pebbles at the bottom; 
it may baffle our imperfect eyes by the 
depth of its waters and the volume of 
its current. It is thus with a great deal 
of Brahms’ music. At first hearing we 
are often bewildered by the very com- 
plexity of the phrase; our ears are over- 
charged with excess of sound: we are 
conscious that the web is of magnifi- 
cent texture, but we cannot unravel it, 
or even, as yet, interpret its design. A 
little further experience, a little closer 
familiarity, and the difficulties begin to 
disappear. Gradually the eye acquires 
power and confidence; the chaos be- 
comes order; the confusion melts into 
beauty and arrangement; and _ there 
emerges a scene of gods and heroes so 
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clear, so vivid that we look back and 
marvel at our blindness. There is 
probably no student of Brahms who 
has not at some time felt this sense of 
awakening. The obscurity of which 
amateurs complain arises not from de- 
ficiency of light, but from deficiency of 
attention. 

It may possibly be asked whether the 
need of such attention is not in itself a 
sign of artistic weakness; whether it 
does not belong to self-conscious and 
Alexandrine days in which music has 
ceased to be spontaneous and has be- 
come reflective and calculating. Plato 
has told us that the highest beauty is 
simple in character; and there is more 
of the true poet in “dewdrops of Ce- 
lestial melody” than in elaborate mono- 
logues and ingenious allegories. There 
is something painful, industrious, me- 
chanical about an art which involves so 
much expenditure of labor; better the 
careless rapture that recks nothing of 
rule and measure, that sings without 
thought, without premeditation, un- 
conscious even that it is overheard, ob- 
livious of all except its own need of ut- 
terance. But in the first place the com- 
plexity of Brahms is not a matter of 
superfluous lines and unnecessary de- 
tails; it is the grasp of an artist who 
can compose a hundred figures as read- 
ily as a score; and in the second place 
the strong intellectual element in his 
work is to be regarded as constituting 
not the source of his poetic impulse but 
its requisite guidance and control. The 
Alexandrine method of composition, the 
Kapelimeistermusik of Wagner's epi- 
gram, is always essentially imitative, 
drawing inspiration from its library 
and assimilating style from its models. 
Brahms, though like every great com- 
poser he is affected by past tradition, 
is yet one of the most original of think- 
ers; he administers a kingdom that he 
has inherited by right of race, and is 
not the less a monarch because others 
have preceded him in the dynasty. 
That there is sometimes a touch of de- 
liberation in his music we are not con- 
cerned to deny; it is a characteristic of 
the age, and he has adapted it to its 
noblest use. But to infer from this that 
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the work is dull or academic or artifi- 
cial is merely to show that perverse in- 
genuity in paradox which is sometimes 
mistaken for the critical faculty. We 
do not call the human body a machine 
on the ground that it is a highly devel- 


oped organism directed by a_ thinking 
mind. 
It is important that some stress 


should be laid on this aspect of Brahms’ 
writing, at a time when German music 
seems to be entering on a period of riot 
and intemperance. It has conquered 
its empire; it has enjoyed the rewards 
of victory; its last great legislator is 
dead; already there begin to appear the 
signs of corruption which often follow 
too long a period of prosperity. Exces- 
sive sensationalism, excessive stimula- 
tion, thought that is often morbid, 
phrase that is often deliberately harsh 
and cacophonous; all these are the 
marks of an art that has passed its 
prime, and that strives by desperate ar- 
tifice to stir the jaded senses into a 
semblance of their lost vigor. Like 
certain classes of literature, it has left 
the natural passions and gone off in 
quest of the monstrous and the _ hor- 
rible; its talents—and there are many 
men of great talent in its ranks—are 
misused to evoke some _ transitory 
thrill; it has lost all reticence, all pur- 
ity, all dignity of tone, and has de- 
graded its religion into a corybantic 
orgy. There is little wonder if beside 
this the music of Brahms appears coid 
and self-contained. The “old blind 
schoolmaster’s tedious poem on the fall 
of man” seemed a very dull affair to 
readers who had Sedley and Rochester; 
the wits of the Pare aux Cerfs pre- 
ferred their evil and poisonous ro- 
mances to any more austere embodi- 
ment of French genius; but, apart from 
the ethical question, which we are too 
ready to disregard, there can never be 
the smallest doubt as te which is the 
winning cause. If German music re- 
turns from its period of anarchy it may 
once more resume its high position in 
the artistic world. If not, the sceptre 
will pass into other hands. 
This is not the place to 
detail the features that 


describe in 
distinguish 


Brahms and the Classical Tradition. 


Brahms’ manner of composition. In 
his early days he started with an al- 
most obstinate force and vigor, lavish- 
ing a strength which he had no care to 
economize, and making perhaps too lit- 
tle concession to the limitations of his 
auditors. But the year that marked 
the turning-point in his life marked also 
the turning-point in his style, and the 
first two piano quartets which he 
brought in manuscript to Vienna ail- 
ready indicate that feeling for mellow- 
ness and geniality which steadily grew 
and developed up to the end of his ca- 
reer. We need only instance the D 
minor Violin Sonata, the second string 
quintet, and, better still, the great 
chamber work for clarinet and strings, 
all of which were written during the 
later years, and all of which possess 
that golden opulence of beauty which 
his highest work so conspicuously dis- 
plays. Yet it is easy to overstate the 
changes that followed from the course 
of age and experience. The B flat 
Sestet is an early work, the pianoforte 
quintet is not much later, the “Schick- 
salslied’’ was written in 1871, and the 
second Symphony in 1877. And in all 
these we shall find the same richness of 
polyphony, the same love of deep and 
massive harmonization, the same con- 
trasts of pale transparence and glowing 
color, the same broad diatonic melody, 
the same unerring mastery of chro- 
matic effect. Some of his qualities he 
shares notoriously with Bach: the mov- 
ing bass, the independence of _part- 
writing, the balance held between con- 
trapuntal and harmonic ideals; but he 
adds to these a sense of structure and 
a power of narration which could only 
have come after a century of later ex- 
perience. In his form he is largely in- 
fluenced by Beethoven, more so, indeed, 
than any composer of our time, yet he 
has not failed to gather from the best 
of the romantic movement, and to aug- 
ment the whole with treasure from his 
own store. The common devices of the 
composer—syncopation, transference of 
themes, combination of rhythmic fig- 
ures, organization of key-system—ac- 
quire with him a new value and signif- 
cance; we can trace their ancestry to 
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the simple methods and practices of a 
past age, but they are more subtle, 
more delicate, more civilized than their 
forerunners. And when to this it is 
added that for pure charm of tune 
Brahms has been equalled by no con:- 
poser since the death of Schubert; that 
beside his melodies even Chopin seems 
trivial, and even Schumann ineffective; 
there need be no further question about 
his claim to immortality. Had he writ- 
ten nothing but his songs he would be 
one of the greatest names in musical 
art, and his songs are but a small por- 
tion of his whole achievement. 

It is probable that another decade or 
two will pass before his full influence 
is felt on the course and progress of 
composition. At present we only half 
understand his message, and must at- 
tain to a fuller comprehension before 
we can interpret it in our own practice. 
And, beside this, there is every indica- 
tion that a period of Slavonic suprem- 
acy is at hand, and we cannot as yet 
forecast either the limits of its tenure 
or the character of its administration. 
Yet changes of dynasty, though they 
count for more than changes of poten- 
tate, have rarely exercised any perma- 
nent influence on the direction of 
events. The principles of historical de- 
velopment lie deeper than the record of 
kings and conquerors, revolution itself 
is more often a symptom than a cause, 
and the true efficient force originates in 
the fundamental needs of human na- 
ture. This is conspicuously so in the 
history of music. There freedom 
means order, broadening from prece- 
dent to precedent, and willing to take 
what is best in the heritage of past at- 
tainment and to hand on the tradition, 
amended and revised, for the guidance 
of the generations to come. And it is in 
thus maintaining the continuity of the 
art that Brahms has done it the most 
signal service. Leaders of mere an- 
archy and revolt have usually found 
their reward in swift oblivion; through 
all ages it is the lawgiver that is had 
in remembrance. 

W. H. Hapow. 
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From The Leisure Hour. 
A PROVENCAL SKETOH 

The recent death of M. Paul Aréne at 
a little over fifty years of age has re- 
vived in France a marked interest in the 
literary work of this delighiful conteur. 
Alphonse Daudet, in his “Lettres de 
mon Moulin” has scarcely surpassed 
Paul Aréne as a painter of sunny south- 
ern pictures and a teller of short stories 
free from all apparent effort, and yet 
gems of literary art. The pure form, 
the clean-cut precision of language, and 
the idyllic charm of Paul Aréne’s contes 
have caused him to be spoken of as a 
modern Greek. He was simply a 
Provencal peasant, who, being born 
with the mind of a poet, and having an 
intense love of the scenes of his child- 
hood, only allowed the ancient learning 
which he afterwards acquired to con- 
firm what was natural to him, and to 
fortify his artistic intuition by a wide 
familiarity with letters. In his “Jean 
des Figues” he has told how he was 
born under a fig-tree on a day when his 
parents were harvesting. He would 
have been a happier man probably had 
he followed their occupatiou and re- 
mained beneath the blue skies of 
Provence, with the almond-trees, the 
wild figs, the clambering vines, and the 
joyous cicadas that he loved so much; 
but there was in his mind that which 
would not combine with the peasant’s 
lot. He strove to enter the intellectual 
life by one of the lower doors opened 
to ambition by the University of France, 
and succeeded, no doubt beyond his 
earlier expectations, yet he died a pre- 
maturely worn-out and a disappointed 
man. Although a licentiate of letters, 
his “schoolmastering”—to use Carlyle’s 
contemptuous but concise expression— 
did not go beyond the position of a 
répétiteur, or preceptorial drudge in a 
public school, but it enabled him to live 
while he patiently bored the rock that 
separated him from the recognition of 
his fellow men as one who had a 
message worth delivering in the form 
of literature. But he never really 
reached the great public. He excelled 
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in fashioning cameos of delicate beauty, 
and these only. A few readers carried 
their admiration to enthusiasm, but the 
crowd remained indifferent. The inces- 
sant struggle of Paul Aréne’s life hav- 
ing at length ceased, we now hear of 
statues to be raised in different places 
to his memory. The best known of his 
contes is “La Chévre d’Or.”’ The follow- 
ing is a translation of a shorter one, the 
scene of which is also laid in Pro- 
vence:— 


‘“*LES BRAVES GENS”’ (“GOOD FOLK’”’ ). 


As the silkworms had turned out 
badly, that good woman Madame 
Peyrolles happened to be in a rather 
sharp humor, and M. Peyrolles, with a 
spirit of resignation, listened as she re- 
peated “Ave Maria!” without daring to 
offer a remark. 

“Ten pounds of cocoons!” sighed 
Madame Peyrolles. “Not so much as 
the worth of the eggs. Who could buy 
a shawl with that?’ 

“Never mind, Ambroisine, you will 
buy one next year. Twelve months 
soon go by.” 

“Who has ever seen next year? Only 
one thing is certain, and it is that I 
shall not have the shaw] this year. And 
yet I had reckoned upon it!” 

Madame Peyrolles having lapsed into 
silence again, M. Peyrolles, thinking 
that the weather had calmed, picked up 
a nail and his pruning-knife with the in- 
tention of taking a turn in the garden. 
Madame Peyrolles stopped him. “Do 
leave the trees alone! You will have 
time enough to-morrow to disfigure 
them. Before it was meddled with, the 
old espalier always bore fruit, but since 
that great savant from Paris passed 
through Canteperdrix and delivered 
that famous lecture at the club, and 
since we have subscribed to the Revue 
darboriculture, and you, deep in your 
methods, your grafts, your fruit-buds 
and other buds, have been snipping and 
chopping, I have not known the taste of 
a pear.” 

Hurt by this philippic, the justice of 
which he was secretly obliged to admit, 
M. Peyrolles put down the pruning- 
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knife, while Madame Peyrolles returned 
to her grievance. 

“So much trouble, and all for nothing! 
lor the last two months we have been 
killing ourselves, working night and day 
with Scholastique, to whom I promised 
my old shawl when I should have the 
new one, and who all next winter will 
have to wear her pelisse of Indienne at 
the seven o’clock mass. First the silk- 
worms were in too great a hurry to come 
out of their eggs. They appeared a 
week too soon, before there was any 
green on the mulberries. Every morn- 
ing we had to pick leaves from the 
brambles along the ditches like a couple 
of gypsies. There are scratches on my 
fingers still. Then, when after their 
second sleep they all of a sudden looked 
sad, who was it, at the risk of tumbling 
down, gathered on the castle rocks the 
lavender and marjoram needed for 
fumigating them? And what bother 
there was besides! At last they seemed 
to be going on all right, my silkworms 
were at the end of their third sleep— 
bright as gold, fat, transparent, and full 
of silk. Already they were climbing up 
the twigs of heather; the bravest of 
them were even spinning, fixing their 
threads to the right and left, when that 
storm broke. After the first thunder- 
clap I saw the poor creatures come 
down to die. What a_ disaster! 
Scholastique cried, and I had a mind to 
do the same.” 

M. Peyrolles’ heart was touched. To 
brace up his courage he had to take a 
double pinch out of his tortoise-shell 
snuff-box. For some seconds he and 
Madame Peyrolles looked at one an- 
other in silence. 

M. and Madame Peyrolles, or M. 
Victrice and Madame Ambroisine, as 
they were familiarly spoken of in the 
locality, were in the fullest sense of the 
term old-fashioned people. Although 
very old (Charles X. was still reigning 
when they were married) they were 
nevertheless in good health. They had 
a little independence derived from very 
small rentes, but such as in days gone 
by would have been accounted a for- 
tune. Really poor now, they were not 
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aware of it, for they had grown old 
without creating for themselves any of 
the needs of the new society. And they 
were happy after the manner of fifty 
years ago in their small house in the 
Grand’ Place, where the furniture that 
had grown dull and faded little by little, 
and the mirrors that had slowly become 
tarnished, were of the same unchange- 
able freshness to them, thanks to the 
recollection. On each returning April, 
however, Madame Ambroisine in a high 
whitewashed loft spread out an ounce 
or two of silk-worms’ eggs. When the 
yield was good it enabled the Peyrolles 
to indulge in a few little luxuries. The 
rearing of silkworms is not looked upon 
at Canteperdrix as an occupation of the 
working class, and the old-fashioned 
and impoverished bourgeoisie in this 
provincial nook liked to increase their 
income a little in such a way without 
feeling that they had come down from 
their station. ‘But alas! Madame Am- 
broisine’s silkworms had not been suc- 
cessful this year. 

Suddenly the good face of M. Victrice 
brightened up. 

“How stupid we are! I can buy the 
shawl for you, of course I can. There is 
our rent from the Jas de Brame-Faim. 
We have had nothing of it since our 
poor uncle left us the property, and that 
wastwoyears ago. At one hundred and 
fifty francs a year the total comes to 
three hundred francs without the in- 
terest—just the sum that you hoped to 
get from your cocoons.” 

As M. and Madame Peyrolles thought 
over this their spirits rose. How could 
they ‘have so procrastinated! Why, 
three hundred francs was quite a sum. 
And they had not so much as seen the 
face of this Frédéri, the farmer. 

For a whole week M. and Madame 
Peyrolles spoke of nothing but the 
journey. Now it was not altogether 
easy to reach the domain of Brame- 
Faim on a hill above the village of 
Entrepierres, which was itself perched 
high. The ascent would take four 
hours, and it would need as much time 
to return. This meant a whole day’s 
absence. Everything was at length 
ready. A neighbor lent her donkey and 
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a baker his cart. In this two chairs 
were firmly moored, and on these M. 
and Madame Peyrolles placed them- 
selves in the midst of the baggage and 
provisions accumulated by Scholastique. 
Said she:— 

“You will go straight on as far as 
Entrepierres” (she knew the country), 
“then you will leave the highroad, but 
any one will tell you the lane that you 
must take. You will stop at a spring 
under an oak for lunch, but as carts 
cannot go any higher, madame must 
afterwards mount the donkey. I have 
placed the pack-saddle at the back of 
the cart. I wonder if you will be able 
to saddle the donkey?” 

The programme marked out by 
Scholastique was followed, and after 
four good hours of up-hill work over 
scrubby and stony ground the travellers 
reached the Jas perdu de Brame-Faim. 

“It is not beautiful!’ said Madame 
Ambroisine, pulling hard at the don- 
key’s bridle so that she might take a 
good look at the reddish-looking hovel 
built of pebbles, from the low roof of 
which a little smoke was rising. 

“The wheat is very straggling,” re- 
marked M. Victrice. “I can see the 
crickets running in it.” 

Here Madame Ambroisine exclaimed 
“Bah! You cannot expect to have the 
castle of the Marquis de Carabas for 
one hundred and fifty francs a year!” 

Assisted by M. Victrice, Madame Am- 
broisine alighted from the donkey, and, 
followed by the latter, they moved 
towards the house. But what they saw 
there impressed them with such an air 
of wretchedness that they already felt 
uncomfortable at the thought of asking 
for money. 

“You will speak first and explain mat- 
ters, Victrice!”’ 

“I think it would be better for you to 
do so, Ambroisine!” 

At the sight of them, two urchins who 
were playing on a heap of straw took 
to their heels. Their mother, who was 
spinning from her distaff while sitting 
on the trunk of a tree, now rose. 

“You have lost your way? No doubt 
you want to go to Pierre-Ecrite. It is 
farther down, near the spring.” 
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Victrice looked at 
Ambroisine looked at Victrice. Neither 
had the courage to speak. They al- 
lowed it to be supposed that they had 
made a mistake, and that it was Pierre- 
Ecrite they were looking for. 

The woman who was spinning seemed 
relieved, and said:— 

“I was afraid at first that you were 
M. and Madame Peyrolles, because the 
place here belongs to them, and we owe 
them some money.” 

Then she called to her husband :— 

“You can show yourself, Frédéri. It 
is not what we feared!” 

Frédéri came down from the loft, fol- 
lowed by the children, whose timid eyes 
brightened. There was no wine, but he 
placed before the visitors milk, honey in 
the comb, walnuts, and apples. 

“It is all that we have here,” he said, 
“the ground is so poor. Fortunately the 
new masters do not worry us to pay. If 
they did, we should have to put the key 
under the door. We have never seen 
these good people, but you must know 
them, as you are from the town?” 

Ambroisine and Victrice said they 
knew the Peyrolles a little. 

By this time the sun was getting low, 
and they felt that they must come to 
some decision. 

“Speak,” whispered Madame Ambroi- 
sine. 

“No, speak yourself!” said M. Victrice. 

Neither of them spoke. 

When Madame Ambroisine 
seated again upon the donkey, 
tenant's wife said to her:— 

“Perhaps you would not mind doing 
us a little kindness on your return to the 
town? It is to carry this from us to 
that excellent gentleman and that good 
Madame Peyrolles.” 

While speaking she held out, with a 
string already round its legs, a great 
cock—a lean and sinewy bird that pro- 
tested loudly against this treatment. 

The fowl was fastened to the pack- 
saddle, and that evening when the two 
old people made their re-appearance at 
Canteperdrix, those who were outside 
the doors said, with just a suspicion of 
euvy:— 


Ambroisine, and 


was 
the 
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“Madame Ambroisine and M. Victrice 
are coming back from Brame-Faim with 
their rent!” 

E. H. B. 





From The Spectator. 
THE USES OF DIRECTORS. 

The examination of the Chartered 
Company’s directors before the South 
African committee was very  oppor- 
tunely preceded by that of a solicitor 
of great experience in company matters 
before the House of Lords’ Committee on 
the Companies Bill. The opinion of 
this expert may best be summed up in 
one of his own sentences. “I do not 
know,” he said, “any large concern 
where the business could be carried on 
if every director attempted to make 
himself thoroughly cognizant of the 
business.” This deliverance, coming 
from such a quarter, is startling enough 
at first sight, for the obvious inference 
seems to be that directors are a useless 
and unnecessary burden upon the reve- 
nues of the company, the interests of 
which they serve best by remaining as 
ignorant as possible of the business by 
which it subsists. Nevertheless it is 
evident that general supervision may 
be salutary where detailed interference 
would be fatal, and though the evidence 
given to the House of Lords’ Commit- 
tee raised a very interesting question 
by pointing to the inherent weakness 
for some sorts of enterprise of the joint 
stock system, it did not justify the as- 
sumption that directors should be abol- 
ished altogether. 

Walter Bagehot, dealing in his work 
on “Lombard Street,” with the greatest 
and most important joint-stock com- 
pany in the world, the Bank of En- 
gland, points out that its “government 
is composed of men with a high av- 
erage of general good sense, with an 
excellent knowledge of business in gen- 
eral, but without any special knowl- 
edge of the _ particular’ business 
in which they are engaged. Ordi- 
narily, in joint-stock banks and 
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companies this deficiency is cured by 
the selection of a manager of the com- 
pany, who has been specially trained 
to that particular trade, and who en- 
gages to devote all his experience and 
all his ability to the affairs of the com- 
pany. The directors, and often a select 
committee of them more especially, 
consult with the manager, and after 
hearing what he has to say, decide on 
the affairs of the company.” In the 
case of the Bank of England, however, 
the two weak points upon which Bage- 
hot laid most stress were the facts that 
the governor and deputy-governor, who 
form the chief executive power, change 
every two years, and that though 
“under this shifting chief executive 
there are indeed very valuable heads of 
departments ... these officers are es- 
sentially subordinate; no one of them is 
like the general manager of an ordi- 
nary bank,—the head of all action. The 
perpetually present executive—the gov- 
ernor and deputy-governor—make it im- 
possible that any subordinate should 
have that position. A really able and 
active-minded governor, being required 
to sit all day in the bank, in fact does, 
and can hardly help doing, its principal 
business.” Here we find Bagehot ex- 
posing, as a weak point in the constitu- 
tion of the bank, the very thing that 
the House of Lords’ Committee desired 
to insist on in laying down the duties 
of directors. By stipulating for “dili- 
gence” and “reasonable care’’—both 
very vague and indefinable qualifica- 
tions—on the part of directors they 
terded to substitute for “the high av- 
erage of general good sense,” which 1s 
the real essential, the desire to manage 
the business for themselves instead of 
consulting with the manager. Such a 
system, condemned nearly a quarter of 
a century ago by Bagehot in the case 
of the bank, is now protested against 
still more strongly by an experienced 
company solicitor, on the ground that 
directors would thus “cease to be direc- 
tors,” and that no large concern could 
be carried on on such terms. It is ob- 
vious that all enterprises, large or 
small, are best conducted by a despot, 
qualified by the necessary constitu- 
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tional checks. The weakness of joint- 
stock corporations, as compared with 
private firms, lies in the fact that the 
manager, who is necessarily a salaried 
official, has not the same keen personal 
interest in the progress of the concern 
that is felt by the private proprietor 
fighting for his own hand. This weak- 
ness is only emphasized when the di- 


rectors consider that they know as 
much about the business as the man- 
ager, and that instead of consulting 


him at every point, they can best show 
their utility and enthusiasm by striking 
out a line of their own and interfering 
with the details of the management. 
The ideal board of directors is one 
which regards itself merely as a sub- 
committee of the shareholders ap- 
pointed to give up some portion of their 
time to the supervision of the business, 
and report to the rest of the proprietors 
from time to time as to its progress. 
It thus follows that the success or fail- 
ure of joint-stock concerns depends al- 
most entirely on the selection of the 
manager, and we have no doubt that if 
the apparently inexplicable  fiuctua- 
tions in the fortunes of many com- 
panies were carefully examined, it 
would be found that the efficiency, or 
otherwise, of the chief salaried official 
was at the root of the matter. There 
is, however, one obvious point at which 
the interest of the manager conflicts to 
a certain extent with that of the pro- 
prietors, dxpenses of administration 
—the salaries of himself and his sub- 
ordinates, the comfort and convenience 
of the office which they use, and sim- 
ilar matters—are affairs in which the 
manager might naturally, and even 
rightly, consider himself and his staff 
as entitled to more consideration than 
the shareholders; and it is here that di- 
rectorial supervision is occasionally re- 
quired. Other less legitimate crannies 
for leakage require sterner watchful- 
ness. Ugly stories are heard some- 
times, for example, of mining com- 
panies being equipped with magnificent 
machinery which their output is quite 
inadequate to keep employed, the hand- 
some commission given by the makers 
to the company’s officers being the 
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cause of this unwarranted extrava- 
gance. The shareholders can only look 
to the directors to prevent such frauds; 
but unfortunately, if half of what 
rumor says is correct, it is too often the 
fact that the board shares the plunder. 
It may be contended that if the utility 
of directors is confined to so narrow a 
field, most companies are provided with 
too many of them. This we believe to 
be true to a great extent, though in 
some cases they are also useful as a sort 
of high-class canvassers. The great 
competing railways, for instance, find it 
expedient to have on their boards a 
large number of the chief merchants 
and producers of the districts that they 
serve in order to secure their custom, 
and that of others whom their influence 
may attract. In the case of banks and 
insurance companies, again, which trade 
on public confidence, names  well- 
known as “sound” in the world of 
finance are a very valuable asset, and a 
goodly array of them in the list of direc- 
tors is practically essential. And all 
new companies that appeal for subscrip- 
tions must strive to show good names on 
their prospectuses, Unfortunately, the 
general mass of investors—‘“the flock 
that’s sheared, but not discriminates,” 
if we may parody Mr. Quiller-Couch’s 
parody—does not know a good name 
from a bad, and is induced by natural 
human snobbery to consider a name 
with a “handle” to it as an allurement. 
We should have fain believed that this 
superstition was dying a natural death, 
but an amusing case recently reported 
suows that there is now an organized 
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market in titled directors. The plain- 
tif’s case was that he had been 
promised £500 in cash and five founders’ 
shares for the production of three di- 
rectors any of whom the defendant, 
who was bringing out a company, 
should consider eligible. ic appears 
from the Daily News’ report what he 
“professed his ability to obtain the con- 
sent of distinguished gentlemen to act 
as directors, he being a member of a 
select club in the West End.” He ful- 
filled his boast and produced a belted 
earl, who was willing to take a seat on 
the board. Unfortunately, the noble- 
man was a little late in sending in his 
written consent, so that the board was 
formed without him and the defendant 
refused to pay the £500 promised. Mr. 
Justice Day confessed that he “did not 
understand this buying and selling of 
peers or of anybody else. It appeared, 
however, to be a practice, and the plain- 
tiff having completed his part of the 
bargain, was entitled to payment. 
Judgment for plaintiff for £500, with 
costs.”” An appeal to the “Directory of 
Directors” reveals the fact that the said 
earl is already on the board of three 
companies, and we are tempted to won- 
der whether his name and influence can, 
or can not, have been secured for them 
by the same sort of agency. This, how- 
ever, is merely a side-light on the uses 
of directors; but when the curtain of 
mystery that usually screens the ma- 
chinery of company promotion is thus 
accidentally raised, it must be admitted 
that the secrets exposed donnent furie- 
usement 4 penser. 





A Model of the Thames.—The popular 
attraction at the fisheries and yachting 
exhibition at the Imperial Institute, 
will certainly be the exceedingly clever 
model of Father Thames. The spec- 
tator will be able to view our famous 
river from its very source in the Cots- 
wold Hills down to the Nore. Every 
three minutes, by an ingenious arrange- 
ment, the tide will ebb and flow, and 
flow and ebb. From fifty little springs 


the clear water will sprout up from the 
bowels of the earth, away in the Cots- 
wold and Chiltern valleys; from a dozen 
tributaries such as the Thame and the 
Churn it will meander gracefully down 


into Isis, into Thames and Isis, and, 
finally, into Father Thames himself. 
In its unfinished state the fifty or sixty 
taps which run along the sides of hill 
and dale are also revealed with all their 
brazen faces. 











